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REVIEWERS’ REVIEWED. 





Edinburgh Review, and Lancaster's System. 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—Some years ago, when a pious, sensible, and amiable 
lady, now no more, submitted to the public her sentiments 
respecting the system of education adopted by Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster, she was treated by a large portion of the ecommu- 
nity as a bigotted and illiberal church-woman. 

I will not pollute your pages with the scandalous invective 
_that was heaped upon her by certain periodical writers, who, 
professing, and vainly fancying themselves, to be pre-emi- 
nently wise, have since proved to be pre-eminently foolish. 
Her views were pronounced contracted,—her strictures uncan- 
did,—her fears groundless,—her zeal without knowledge, and 
without charity. She was declared to be an enemy to the 
best interests of society,—hostile to the general diffusion of 
knowledge,—and anxious that the children of the poor should 
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226 Reviewers’ Reviewed. 
remain uninstructed, or, in the modern fashionable phrase, 
unenlightened. 

Thus was calumniated the late Mrs. TRimMeER ; she whose 
long life had been devoted to bettering the condition of 
the poor, by every possible means and method which know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and charity could devise ;—she who had 
more essentially benefited the rising generation in every 
class of life, than any other individual, either in past or pre- 
sent times;—she who had founded, in the parish wherein she 
resided, schools of every description, Sunday, and daily, and 
of industry, and had by her writings, and by her personal 
assistance, been the instrument of founding others in nume- 
rous parts of the kingdom. 

Why, exclaimed the advocates of the broad basis, should a 
woman take alarm for the interests of the Church? Have we 
not his Majesty, the temporal head of the Church?—have we 
not bishops, its rightful guardians ?—have we not the princes 
and nobles of the land on our side? Why then all this female 
outcry against the most valuable discovery that has been made 
since the days of Harvey? 

Thus was decried that tract, which pulled off the mask 
under which the evil design and tendency of Mr. Lancaster’s 
system lay concealed,—which cautioned the friends of the 
establishment against cherishing an enemy in their bosom, 
and sharpening a weapon which would not fail hereafter to be 
turned against their own breasts. 

Alas! how short sighted were these declaimers! had it 
pleased providence to restore his Majesty to a-sound mind, 
what may we suppose would have now been his sentiments 
respecting Mr, Lancaster’s system >? What are the sentiments 
of the bishops, of the princes, and nobles of the land now ? 
That it is fraught with hostility and danger to the civil and 
religious establishments of the country ; and that they are ip 
duty and in conscience bound, as members of a religious and 
' Protestant community, t> discountenance and check its adop- 
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tion. This, Sir, I think, may fairly be inferred from their 
cordial and zealous support of another system diametrically 
in opposition to that of their once much admired, Mr. Joseph. 
Lancaster. 

And is it then possible that with all their sagacity and 
penetration, and with all the light so plentifully supplied by 
others, these emineut personages could not discover any thing 
faulty in the system, with the “ broad basis,” that they could 
not detect the fallacies of Joseph Lancaster’s reasouing, and 
perceive that, under the guise of a philanthropist, lay lurking 
the most insidious and dangerous of anarchists and irreligion- 
ists? Yes, it is possible. ‘The eyes of the people were blinded 
that they could not see; their ears were stopped, that they 
could not hear; their minds were stultifed, that they could 
not understand. But these days of prejudice and delusion 
are gone by, and men have, at length, though with reluctance, 
been constrained to acknowledge that they had hitherto been 
in error, and had followed that which was not good ; that the 
basis of Joseph Lancaster’s system was indeed broad, but that 
it had no foundation on which to rest, or props wherewith to 
support itself, 

Compare the list of Mr. Lancaster’s friends and sub- 
scribers in 1807, with that of the present year, and how great 
a falling off will there be founds; yes, our bishops, our bene- 
ficed clergy, and our curates, do now no longer halt between 
two opinions ; they now distinguish light from darkness,— 
truth from falsehood,—good from evil. 

In this revolution of sentiment, no one, Mr. Editor, can 
rejoice more sincerely than myself; and as you have been a 
principal means of effecting it, I beg to offer my hearty con- 
gratulations on the success of your labours. 

To these observations I have been led from reading in the 
Edinburgh Review, for November, 1811, an article on the 
Education of the Poor, which seems a last effort in behalf of 
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228 Reviewers Reviewed. 

the Lancasterian system, a kind of desperate and hopeles 
attempt to establish its claim to superiority over that which 
has been adopted by the Nationat Socixty. 

The small regard which is usually paid to truth and impar 
tiality, even iat matters of ordinary importance, by. the writers 
in that Review, did not give me much reason to expect a very 
rigid adherence to veracity, on a question of such moment as 
the Nationa Epucation, I did not look for a fair state. 
ment of the respective merits or demerits of the two systems; 
I was fully prepared to find that all the excellencies of the one, 
and all the defects of the other, were brought into contrast; 
but I did not imagine that any public writer could so debase 
himself,—so sell himself to the purposes of a party, as te 
make such gross and wilful misrepresentations as abound in 
the article above alluded to. Were I to produce every mis- 
stgtement, to speak in the gentlest manner, | must produce 
nearly the whole of the forty pages, for hardly is there a single 
page in which mis-statements do not occur. 

Were we to believe the assertions of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
Mr, Lancaster's sufferings must have been infinitely greater 
than were ever undergone by human being; martyedom does 
not convey an idea of one half of his fiery trials ; not even 
St. Paul’s journies were attended with such Jabour, and toil, 
and distress, and danger, as this poor persecuted quaker’s, 

Amongst a vast variety of curious matter, we are favoured 
with “ the origin of his embarrassments.”’ 

For, “ notwithstanding the utmost skill in economizing the 
expenditure, and a frugality and self-denial, as to personal 
expence, perhaps without any cxample !”” Mr. Lancaster did 
fall into embarrassmeuts. 


“The sums expended im erecting the necessary buildings, at the 
institution for training schoolmasters, amounted to above 3,500/. and 
the expences of byarding the young men during their education for 
schoolmasters, were about 1200. a year.” 


Thus much I have extracted as a proof of the frugality and 
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self-denial of Mr. Lancaster, which are so highly extolled by 


his Northern encomiast. 
$,5001. for buildings at the institution for training school- 





































rs masters! I have often heard heavy complaints from members 
rw in the House of Commons, against charges for building bar- 
y tacks, but I question whether any of those charges ever equailed 
8 the above in point of extravagance. It is well known to what 
» class in society these young men, to be trained for school+ 


masters, usually belong, and if we consider whet kind of 
’ accommodation they would expect, or what would be suitable 
; for them, we cannot be persuaded that 3,506. could be neces- 
: sarily expended in buildings, for, let it be observed, that this 
sum is expended not in building and fitting up, and farnish - 
| ing, but simply in “ erecting buildings.” But even were this ae 
not the case ; were every necessary article of furniture includ- . ve 
) ed in the charge, it would still be enormous, since the number i ie 
of young men in training, has, I belteve, seldom exceeded 
twelve, though we are told, indeed, by Mr. L.’s committee, 
that at the time of making their report, “ there were in the 
family twenty-four persons to be boarded,” including, of 
course, inmates and domestics of every description. 

Next comes “ 1,200/, a year for their board.” Here are 
fragality and self-denial ! a hundred per annum for the board 
of a boy of fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

The frugality and self-denial in such a charge are so evi- 
dent, that I wiil not add another word on the subject. 

In spite, however, of his frugality, Mr. Lancaster found 
himself early in 1808, less than three years from the founda- 
tion of the institution for training young men, in debt to the 
amount of 6,449/, while his whole property was only valued at 

3,5001, ; 

This may by some be thought a proof of Mr. Lancaster’s 
skill in economy. 

He pays in 1805 for the erection of buildings, 38,5001. and 
im 1808, his whole property, including, of course, furniture 

































































































































230 .» |. Reviewers’ Reviewed, 
for these spacious buildings, as well as his former stock, is 
only worth that sum. . 

Ihave dwelt the longer on this point, because great pains 
have been taken to impress upon the public mind, an idea of 
Mr. Lanecaster’s excessive disinterestedness throughout the 
whole of his labours; an impression which my mind admits 
with difficulty ; for the more closely [ examine his statements 
of expenditure and receipts, the more firmly am J persuaded 
that self is with him a primary, if not the only, object of 
regard, 

As to the story of the baker, who said that ‘ so long as he 
had a loaf left, Mr. Lancaster should have half of it; I must 
either withhold my assent to its authenticity, or think Mr. L, 
most shamefully ungrateful in concealing this generous man’s 
name so long from the public. ‘The Edinburgh Reviewers are 
not the first “ readers of this touching passage, who have 
regretted” Mr. L.’s silence on this head. Several years ago, 
the same regret was expressed in a periodical publication, and 
yet the name is not forth-coming, May it not have been one 
of those sly tricks so frequently played off on similar occa- 
sions? If Mr, L, or his committee, could induce the public 
to believe that a poor man had thus said, and chus done, they 
would naturally conclude that loaves would be poured in upon 
them from every quarter, Just so it is with Mr. Finnerty and 
uIs commiltcee, One day we read in the list of subscribers to 
that #yured gentleman, a Chelsea pensioner ; the next, a jour- 
neyman cobler ; then a poor man with six infant children; then 
a waterman that has had but one fare in two days, with a long 
string of the same sort; and we are to suppose that the per- 
sons mentioned did really subscribe the sums annexed to their 
names! Credat Judus ! | 

By the interposition of a few benevolent individuals, Mr. 
Lancaster is extricated from his pecuniary difficulties, and 
instead of being confined within the limits of the Fleet, or 
King’s Bench, commences itinerant preacher. We now have 
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a detailed account of his itinerancy, but it is somewhat remark- 
able that though he kept a regular account of the number of 
his journtes, of the miles that he travelled, of his lectures, and 
even of the persons to whom “he preached the doctrine of 


light,” no account was kept of the sums collected at the close of 


his lectures, during the space of two years. 

This, I say, is somewhat remarkable, but so disinterested a 
man could have no selfish views in this omission, It arose, 
perhaps,—but it would be endless to suggest causes} I therefore 
leave every one to impute it to whatever cause he pleases. 

Special notice has been taken of the meeting held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, in May, 1811. The whole of its pro- 
ceedings and resolutions is circumstantially detailed. Having 
already made some remarks on that meeting, v. 39. p. 204, 
Ishall not add to them at present; but [ would ask the Re- 
viewer of what kind of persons we are to imagine the meeting 
was composed, when we are told that the Duke of Bedford's 
speech, at the opening of the business, “ excited the liveliest 
admiration among. such as believed the whole eloquence and 
sense of the country were to be looked for among the regular 
conductors of parliamentary contests.” 

He must either be something very near akin to a fool, or he 
must wish it to be thought that the meeting consisted of fools, 
for none other, lam certain, ever fancied or dreamt that the 
whole eloquence and sense of the country were to be looked for 
among the regular conductors of parliamentaty contests! Mercy 
upon the country, if that were the case! No, no, highly as an 
Edinburgh Reviewer may estimate the eloquence and sense of 
a Wardle, a Burdett, a Whitbread, a Horner, or a Brougham, 
the people on this side the Tweed need no second sight to 
see that those gentlemen are neither more eloquent Hor sensible 
than many a man who never held a seat in the House. 

** Nor let it be thought, says the Reviewer, that we are disposed to 


treat irreverently, any thing which comes from the ministers of reli- 
gion in the discharge of their holy office." (Oh no! good souls, to 
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232 Reviewers’ Reviewed. 
call the ministers of religion ‘ feeble and holy bigots, clerical jobbers, 
&c.’ is not to treat them irreverently, certainly!) When the pulpit 
is. kept pure” (from Creeds and peculiar doctrines I presume) by 
the teachers of the gospel, and the people only receive from it the 
blessings of religious instruction, (pity but he had told us what this 
includes) ‘‘ we behold them with reverence, and approach with dread, 
the combined sanctities of the place, the persons, and the doctrines, 
But when it is perverted to common secular purposes,” (a prostitution 
become almost habitual since the French revolution) ‘* when we find 
it made a mere rostrum from whence the vulgar effusions of political 
faction may be distributed, under the disguise of Christian homilies, 
and the multitude cajoled with the. jobs of a party, by its emissaries 
in. the pious garb of spiritual pastors ; then we view the ground as 
no, longer holy; the gods are revoked; the priests are gone; and 
there remains only an ordinary political theatre, filled with the noisy, 
passions of the forum,—but more ignoble, from the falseness of the 
arts with which it is thinly covered over,” 


The sermon which, gave occasion to the above declamation, 
was preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
at the yearly meeting of the children educated in the charity 
schools, in and about the cities of| London and Westminster. 

Surely then, there could be no great impropriety, no perver- 
sion of the pulpit to. unbecoming purposes, to point out to the 
children the way in which they should go, or to.point out: to 
their guardians, and friends, the way in which they should: be 
trained. If this be not to deliver to the people the blessings 
of. religious instruction, those words must. coutain a hidden 
meaning which I,cannot discover. 

If, when the preacher explains, maintains, and-enforces, the 
doctrines of our Church, the pulpit is ‘perverted to’ common 
secular purposes; by the promulgation of what doctrines, let me 
ask, can it be kept pure? If Dr. Marsh’s sermon be stigma- 
tized as the vulgar effusion. of) political faction, how,, by,the 
introduction of what topics, shall a Christian miuister, hence- 
forward escape reproach ? ; 

With regard to Ireland, the writer, speaking of the progress 











of Lancaster’s system, says, “ our information is less precise 
and positive, though it is with the most sincere pleasure that 
we announce that Mr. Lancaster himself is now employed im 
that country by the chief secretary, Mr. W.W. Pole, and that 
very extensive and liberal establishments are understood to be 
in contemplation.” 

In answer to the above, it will be sufficient to state that the 
chief secretary Mr. W. W. Pole, has publicly disclaimed hav- 
ing any intention of employing Mr. Lancaster in that coun- 
try. 

To the assertion that “ the commander-in-chief has cer- 
tainly done his utmost to encourage it (viz. Mr. L.’s system) 
in the orders to which we had the satisfaction of referring in 
our last number,” a similar reply may be made. If the 
Reviewer will take the trouble of referring to the orders issued 
by the commander-in-chief, he will presently discover his mis- 
take, and will find that instead of Lancaster’s, he must read 
Beli’s, system. Such, Sir, are the statements of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. Ab his disce omnes. 

“ A lie, however daring, is nothing without its complement 
of circumstances.” Thus writes the Reviewer, p. 23; and 
none, I believe, was ever more thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of this position, than himself. Hence it is that we do not 


now and then only find him attempting to pass off his palpable. 


falsehoods, but continually. We have lie upon lie; here a 
lie, and there a lie, from beginning to end. 
In spite, however, uf its full complement of circumstances, 
the lie, daring as it may be, will not always escape detection. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 


: | A. B. 
March 9, 1812. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


The Lives of the Twelve Casars. 


By Elisa Rogers. 
Hatchard. | 


Tis work, as the preface informs us, was undertaken by the 
author with a view to the instruction of her two daughters, 
She wished to make them acquainted with those interesting 
scenes which were displayed in the Roman empire under its 
first imperial sovereigns, without exposing their morals to 
danger from the perusal of such passages in profane history, 
as appeared to her unfit for the contemplation of their young 
and tender minds. 
gaged, not only proved delightful to herself, but was attended 
with advantages, inducing her to enlarge her plan, and to de- 
vote to the use of her children the entire fruits of her historical 


researches. 





The pursuit, in which she had thus en- 


“It has (as she further declares) been suggested 


to her that, by extending them also to the public, she might 
assist not only those engaged in the conduct of schools, but 
many parents equally interested with herself in the education 


of children. 


This consideration, amongst others, has induced 


her to commit the present work, though not without profound 

diffidence, to the candour of her friends, the good-nature of 

the public, and the much-dreaded shafts of the severe critic.” 
In thus distinctly announcing the object of her historical 


work, and pointing out the class of readers, for whose use it 
was composed, 


against that severfty 
countered, had her 
different character, 
the Roman empire 
structive to the youthful reader, although possessing but a 
moderate share of interest for those accustomed to meditate 
over the classic pages of Tacitus or Gibbon. 
commend these volumes to our readers, as fulfilling,-in a 
respectable degree, the quthor’s 
not suffer ourselves to be led into any animadversions on their 
style and composition; but shall ‘shew ourselves mindful of 
the intention modestly and discreetly avowed by Mrs. Rogers. 
it has been the labour of science, in ev ery civilized coun- 
try, to ‘establish morals and government upon foundations 
adapted to the circumstances of man, and to the relations of 
his nature; to reduce these relations into a salutary ‘and 
seemly order; and thus to settle and regulate his rights and 
duties. But of all the studies which can engage the attention’ 
of youth, that of history is the one best calculated to furnish 


Mis. Rogers has prudently guarded herself 
of criticism which she might have en- 
performance met the public eye under a 
and with other pretensions. 


A history ef 
may certainly prove both amusing and in- 


While we re- 


purpose, we therefore shall 


it with just and accurate notions on these important subjects. 
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In the history of Rome, more especially, the youthful reader 
will find the brightest examples of disinterested patriotism, of 
stern, inflexible, integrity, and of all those eminent qualities 
which tend to ennoble and exalt the dignity of human nature : 
while in the wisdom of its civil institutions, and in the admi- 
nistration of its jurisprudence, it will view with wonder and 
delight the richness of Grecian science united with the legis- 
lative majesty, the forensic experience, and the judicial gravity, 
of republican Rome; and of which the last oracles, with a 
noble and truly republican loftiness of mind, were therefore the 
victims of base imperial tyranny. 

The author begins her performance with a cursory sketch 
of the Roman history, antecedent to the assumption of the 
imperial dignity by Julius Cesar. Among the illustrious cha- 
racters who contributed during this period to defend and to 
adorn the Roman commonwealth, we shall select, as our first 
specimen of Mrs. Rogers’s style, the portrait she draws of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio. After relating the successful exer- 
tions of this youthful hero, against the Carthaginians and their 
allies in Spain, she says, 


‘* Scipio, on his arrival in Rome, was chosen consul ; the fame of 
his exploits disposed every mind in his favour; and Sicily was 
awarled to him by one common voice. Already famous for his vic- 
tories, he attracied the attention of the whole world ; and the Ro- 
mans, admiring the bravery of his enterprises, which none but him- 
self had dared to plan, or execute, rewarded him with a triamph. 

‘* Envy procured for the great Scipio the most bitter enemies: 
Cato, his inveterate rival, raised seditions against him ; and the Petilli, 
two tribunes of the people, injured the conqueror of Annibal, and 
accused him of corresponding with Antiochus, ‘Tiberius Servius 
Gracchus, however, also his declared enemy, shocked at the ingra- 
titude of the Romans, had the generosity to detend his character 
against all the efforts of calumny, In return, Scipio gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 

“Scipio retired to Liternum, a town in Campania, where he re- 
sided the remainder of his life, and caused a mausoleum to be erected 
there, that he might not be interred in an ungrateful country. On 
this mausoleum bis wife, A®milia, placed his statue, with that of the 
poet Ennias, who had been the companion of his peaceful retire- 
ment. 

‘* He is represented as having bad all the requisites and qualities 
necessary to form a complete general; courage, prudence, clemency, 
and moderation. He never -practised the least finesse to protract a 
war for his own private advantage. When he first commanded an 
army, his exalted genius, improved by the study of the arts and 
sciences, served him instead of experience, which evinced the necessity 
aud importance of a good education. The talents of his mind, how- 
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evet great, were excelled by the virtues of his heart: he thought 
nothing satisfactory, but a good conscience ; nothing honourable, but 
virtue; nothing disgraceful, but vice ; he was never elated by prospe- 
sity: he paid great regard and respect to learned men. Contented to 
attract respect by bis excellent qualities, he banished all vain appear- 
arices, which he declared only deceived the senses : he lived without 
powp, without luxury, almost without attendants. He bore the in- 
ratitade of his countrymen with a greatness of mind equalled by 
tew, and surpassed by none ; his nature induced him to maintain the 
liberty of his country, and his reason informed him it should be pre- 
served entire for the benefit of posterity. In his youth, he possessed 
the experience of mature age, and in his old age he possessed the 
vivacity of youth. Splendid in public life, in private frugal ; he ex- 
eelled all the Romans in moderation, continence, and urbanity ; he 
not only vanquished every army that opposed him, but performed that 
most difficult task, of conquering himself. 
“* He was simple in his diet, plain in his dress, and moderate in his 
forniture ;—in fine, Scipio was all that is laudable.” 


From the Life of the first of the Caesars we shall present our 
readers with the following extract. 


“ Cxsar had been made perpetual consul and dictator, and pos- 
sessed all the powers of a censor, under a qualified name. The censors 
were invested with uncontrolled power, even extending over private 
families, to punish irregularity, without the sanetion of the law: they 
~ could regulate the conduct of families, as well as their expences, and 

rade even a senator, if guilty of extravagance or depravity. He 
had assumed the title of Emperor and Father of his Country, at the 
sameé time that he had been invested with the imperial purple. His sta- 
tue was placed among those of the kings, and he had a particular seat 
erected for him in the theatre. This was considered the first mark of 
royalty, and it occasioned many remonstrances, and severe dissensions. 

“ The Romans could not endure the thought of a sceptre, and 
though they loved Cesar, they could not consent to his becoming a 
King. Yet they suffered adecree to pass, which elevated him above 
all men :.it determined that a chair of gold should be placed for him 
w the senate-house, and inthe forum, instead of the curule chair, 
which was usually made of stone: That his effigy should be 
borne in procession, in a consecrated chariot, at the Circensian games. 
Temples, alta's, and images representing Caesar, were erected on the 
right hand of those of the gods; a sacred couch wag raised for his 
shrine ; and, above all glory, he had the honour of having one of the 
months called after his name. 

*€ The learning of Julius Caesar, as well as his military achieve- 
ments, deserve the most distinguished eulogium, and warmest com- 
mendation. He wrote commentaries on the Gallic wars, which were 
so sanguinary against the Romans, that Cesar was ten years in subdu- 
ing a barbariau bord of people to any degree of submission. 
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** The accounts were generally written on the moment, and even 
gn the very spot where the actions took place, 

“¢ These Commentaries have been deservedly ranked among the 
most elegant specimens of classic writing now extant, from the cer- 
rectness, accuracy, and beauty of their style. The manuscript was 
nearly lost at a time when Casar, harassed on every side by the crafty 
Egyptians, in the bay of Alexandria, took refuge in a boat, which 
was saon so filled with soldiers, that its sinking appeared inevitable. 
To save himself, Caesar sprang into the sea, and, with the utmost 
difficulty, and the greatest resolution, swam off, though he was inces- 
gantly darted at by the enemy, and frequently obliged to keep his head 
under water: yet he preserved his Commentaries, as the dear objects of 
his care, by holding them above the water in one hand, while with his 
shield in the other, he swam from the ship, holding, with his teeth, 
his general's robe, that it might not fall into. the handsof the enemy. 

© It was after the conquest of Pharnaces, which was concluded in 
one day, that Cxsar made use of those memorable and truly expressive 
words, when describing the battleto his friend, Amintius, ‘ I came! 
Isaw! I conquered!’ which promptly and elegantly expressed the 
celerity of his operations, 

«« Cesar was considered one of the principal pleaders in the state. 
Cicero, in his enumeration of the chief orators to Brutus, ‘declared he 
did not know ‘one to whom Cesar could give place!’ Headded, 
‘ his expressions are sublime and magnificently elegant.’ In a letter 
to Cornelius Nepos, Cicero again says, ‘ Which of the orators, even 
of those who have wholly applied themselves to” the profession, will 
yoda prefer to Caesar ? Whose sentences are more pointed ? or whose 
words are more nobly, or more exquisitely chosen ?’ Indeed, Caesar 
was ranked by Cicero amongst the greatest orators that Rome ever 
bred. Quintilian says of Cesar, that he spoke with the same force 
with which he fought ; and that if he had devoted himself to the bar, 
he would have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. 

‘¢ Caesar pronounced his orations with an acute and harmonious to..e 
of voice. His words flowed melifluously, and his gestures were ardent, 
lively, and graceful, Many of his orations are still extant, as is one of 
his harangues to his soldiers. They are nervous, heroic, simple, and 
conveyed in such purity of language, as touched the hearts, and reach- 
ed the understandings, of his soldiers with peculiar force, and inspired 
them with incalculable ardor and affection. 

“* Pliny says, ‘ Casar employed at the same time, his ears to listen, 
bis eyes to read, his mind to dictate, and his hand to write.’ 

“* There was no danger to which Czsar would not expose himself 
for the good of his country ; no labour from which he pleaded an ex- 
emption : his contempt of danger, his patient endurance of every 
hardship, which appeared even beyond his natural strength, as he was 
subject to adistressing epilepsy, were conspicuouvand distinguished. But 
be did not make the weakness of his constitution a pretext for ease and 
indalenee ; on the contrary, he used warlike exercises as a physician 
against his indispesitions; while, by unwearied toils, coarse diet, and 
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continually sleeping in the fields and open air, he struggled with his 
disease, and prepared his body against every evil. He slept in his 
litter and chariot ; even his hours of rest were employed in the pursuit 
of glory. Daring the day, he reviewed his garrisons, examined his 
fortresses and castles, and one of his lieutenants generally attended 
him, to commit his observations to paper. He was a most expert 
rider, and he has been known to hold bis hands behind him, and put 
his horse on ful! speed. He often dictated his letters to his generals 
and friends while on horseback ; ‘he taught them to converse by cy- 
phers, when, either through multiplicity of business, or distance, he 
had no opportunity for personal conversation on those subjects and 
incidents which required promptitude and dispatch.” 


In the fourth volume of this work, its author gives a brief 
account of the Emperors who succeeded the ‘Twelve Czsars 
in the government of the Western Empire. The fifth volume 
contains a list of the Roman consuls, and a chronological 
table of the first four ages of the Christian church, together 
with other chronological, genealogical, and geographical 
tables ; a reference to which will, on many occasions, prove 
useful to the student in this important branch of ancient his- 
tory. 





--- - — 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





“You must know, that our laws very wisely prevent persons possessing 

yolitical power in the State Machine, who will not conform to the Established 
Religion. the law is liberal enough to allow them all, from the Papist to the 
Muggletonian, to ride safely in the national carriage ; but the law wi!l not 
allow them to drire the vehicle: becanse it is presumed they may possibly 
have an interest in landing itin a citch. Fact, as well as common sense, 
bears the law out in Us supposition. Twice they have overturned the c 
riage—ramble, tumble;and all; once, in the reign of Charles ist, and sated in 
the reign of James 2d. 


* Would vouemploy an assistant to repair your house, whese inclination it 
was to pull it down?” 


Dale's Essay on the Study of the History of Eng!and. 


TT 


A Refutation of the Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Chapter J. 8vo. Pp. 77. 3s. 


Dublin, printed, Watson, Dublin; J.J. Stockdale, Pall 
Mall, London. 1812, 


Tne Statement of the Penal Laws, the refutation of which is 
before us, was probably intended as a kind of supplement, 
or appendix, to the publication of Mr. Parnell, and was, as 
probably, written by the members of that Committee of Griev- 
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ances, Which the Catholic Committee of Dublin appointed, for 
the laudable purpose of hunting out (if we may be allowed to 
use the expression) grounds of complaint for their brethren of 
the same persuasion, in the same way in which the late Tho- 
mas Payne so kindly supplied the defects of his countrymen, 
in the art of dissatisfaction. 

That Papists and their advocates have no scruple to advance 
the most palpable falsehoods, in order to promote their own 
views, and to forward the success of their own designs, 1s as 
well known as that such a shameful practice is secretly en- 
couraged by their clergy, as is every thing, indeed, which 
has a tendency to favour the interests of their church. Bat it 
required a degree of impudence peculiar to the Papists of 
Ireland, or, at least, of those who charitably undertake to ma- 
nage their concerns, and to regulate their conduct, to pablish, 
in that kingdom, a series of the most notorious and flagrant 
untruths, which, they must be sure, the Irish Protestants would 
not fail to detect and to expose. Iti is probable, however, they 
relied on the apathy of that government which has been, most 
ridiculously, charged with persecution, but which, im truth, 
on various occasions, and on some recent occasions too, which 
‘we could specify, has been actuated by a kind of suicidal 
policy, has displ: ryed an excess of forbearance, which, at such 
a crisis as the present, is pregnant with the most mischievous 
effects. It is not yet, however, thank heaven! in the power 
of the government, either of England or of Ireland, to muzzle 
the Protestant community of the empire. They know the 

value of their pure and undefiled church, and they will protect 

and defend her against every attack, and every encroachment, 
nay, even against the government itself, could they possibly 
be brought to join her enemies, of which, at present, there 
is not, we trust, the smallest danger; and against a Second 
James, could such a political monster be produced, which is 
not likely, until the House of Brunswick shall have forgotten 
the principles which seated them on the throne, or, which is 
the same thing, until the Royal Family shall be extinct. 

In the preface to this tract, it is shrewdly remarked, that the 
Popish statement, which it refutes, was artfully withholden 
from public view, until just before the meeting of Parliament, 
when it was we r known that some of their friends would im+ 
mediately bring forward their claims, and that it would be 
scarcely possible that it could be answered, in time, so that the 
persons, who were to decide on those claims, could seé the 
falsehoods contained in that statement exposed, before they 
would come under dis: .ssion, This, certainly, was not the 
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conduct of men, conscious of the goodness of their cause, 
courting investigation, and solicitous only for the establishment 
of truth. And, as if to place such conduct in a still clearer 
point of view, the authors of the Statement insinuated, that 
** some hireling, or expectant pamphleteer, would lay hold of 
some unguarded phrase, or ambiguous expression, and garble 
their sentiments and malign their intentions.” This is the 
stale cant of Jacobinism. All the promoters and advocates of 
disaffection have invariably contended, that none can defend 
the church and state, with the existing laws, constitution, and 
government of the empire, but from mercenary motives! We 
have constantly maintained that, to use a vulgar expression, 
these persons “ measure other men’s corn by their own 
bushel ;”” in other words, that, conscious of their own venality, — 
and sensible that interest is the main-spring of all their ac- 
tions, they never can persuade themselves that others can 
write or act from principle, and a sense of duty. Lndeed, 
the insinuation in question came with a peculiar bad grace 
from a body who are said to have paid no less than “ fifteen 
hundred pounds to one gentleman for writing one pamplilet.” 
The labourer, we know, is worthy of his hire; and truly the 
man who labours in the vineyard of Popery, amidst all the 
filth and corruptions of superstition, with which it is over-run 
and choaked up, deserves any reward which ignorance can 
bestow on venality. 

We have so often proved that the importunity of Papists 
rises in exact proportion to the pliancy of Protestants; that 
the demands of the former keep a progressive pace with the 
concessions of the latter; that it would be almost a work of 
supererogation to say any thing more on the subject. ‘The 
author of this Refutation truly observes, that “ they were 
making successfully their approaches against the citadel of 
the constitution ; but they have at length demanded that the 
garrison should yield without terms, and make an immediate and 
unconditional surrender.’ And, strange to say! many of those 
who ought to be the guardians of the constitution, and who, 
twelve short months ago, insisted on the necessity of not 
giving up its present safeguards to the importunate claims of 
the Papists, without providing what, to them, appeared ade- 
» ag substitutes, are now perfectly prepared to surrrender 
them without conditions, 

“* It was the wish of the patiént man, in the agony of his 
sufferings, “oh! that mine enemy would write a book ;’” and 
the “‘ wise men of Gotham,” among the Roman Catholics of 
Treland, have written, revised, and published a book, and 
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such a book, that had their bitterest enemies hired a host of 
writers to expose the designs of the leading and violent men of 
their party, not one of the hirelings, with his atmost ma- 
lignity, could have done it so effectually, as their own writers 
have done it themselves. 

We have not seen this curious Statement, but, after having 
read the preceedings of the Catholic Committee of Dublin, 
nothing which issues frony the sane quarter can excite the 
smallest surprise in our minds. If we were prime minister of 
this country, we would reprint the Statement, with the Refu- 
tation, and send it to every member of boty Houses of Par- 
liament, that no man might have the plea of ignorance, re- 
specting the designs of the Papists, to urge in extenuation of 
his conduct, in voting for a measure, the attempt to introduce 
which drove James the Second from his throne, and placed 
the House of Brunswick upon it. 


« If there were a foreign enemy who wished to see the affections 
g y 


of a large portion of the people of Jreland alienated trom the govern- 


ment and the Jaws, under which they live and derive prosperity, be 
would rejoice in the publication of ¢ the Statement.’ 

*« If there were a foreign enemy who wished to invade Ireland, 
how he would rejoice ina ‘ Statement,’ so calculated to predispose 
a large portion of its population for the reception of his troops, with 
open arms, upon its coasts,” 


Buonaparte is that enemy, and however he may smile at the 
bigotry and folly of the Irish Papists, for in those qualities they 
exceed all the Papists in Europe, he will undoubtedly acknow- 
ledge the extent of their services, and present them with his 
very best thanks, which they most richly deserve. 

It is worthy of remark, that the statement in question is 
published by Hugh Fitzpatrick, bookseller and printer to the 
ftoyal College of Maynooth, whose house has long been the 
place of public and private meetings of the individuals, calling 
themselves “ The general committee of the Catholics of Ire- 
land ;’’---and further, that it has been in the press ever since 
the month of July, 1811. It is now-given to the public as the 
deliberate MANIFESTO of the leaders of the ‘Catholic com- 
mittee,” as their OFFICIAL STATEMENT of the PENAL LAWs, 
under which their body labour, and as the ULTIMATUM pro hac 
vice, of the DEMANDS of the Roman Catholics of Jreland ! 

Now it so happens, that most of the penal laws which these 
honest, conscientious, gentlemen have selected and held up to 
the populace of Ireland as intolerable grievances, are no longer 
in existence ; and as to their DEMANDs, they have, virtually, no 
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other object.in view, than the complete ascendancy of privi- 
lege, power, profit and dominion in Ireland first, and then--- 
but let our readers complete the sentence. They, at least, are 
not asleep ; they are not infected with the religious apathy, 
which too generally pervades the country, which is the worst 
possible feature in a national character, and which leads, 
sooner than any thing, to the complete destruction of an empire. 
How often have we represented, that the Papists of Irejand, 
from humble supplicants, have become importunate claimants, 
and that finally, when they solicited a boon, they declared, that 
the grant of their petition would secure their gratitude, and 
afford them perfect satisfaction. Yet now those very grants 
are made, and even by their Protestant advocates in the im- 
perial Senate, at once the grounds and the justification of fresh 
demands ; which advocates thus virtually charge, with foolish 
credulity, those Protestant representatives who believed the for- 
mer assertions of the Papists, and thus directly hold up their 
own clients as cheats, as liars, and impostors ! ! 


** There was a time," says the author of this Refutation, ‘* but it 
is now gone by, when the Roman Catholics of Jreland in their cone 
duct, as well as in their speeches and publications, adopted the lan- 
guage of humility and supplication. In the years 1778 and 1792, they 
termed the ample relaxation of the laws, which were then truly penal, 
“* Concessions.” 

‘* But lowliness is young ambition’s ladder.”’ 

** After the passing of the bill of 1793 for their relief, which bill, 
be it remembered, gave them more than their committee had asked in 
their ultimatum of February, 1792, all was gratitude and joy. That 
billgave them the ELECTIVE FRANE€H{SE,* unqualified, which the year 
before they had solicited under certain restrictions of their own pro- 
posing ; and it made them eligible to every office in the state, with the 
exception of those enumerated in the 33d Geo. 3. chap. 21 ; and of 
the privilege of sitting in Parliament. Such were the important 
* concessions” of 1793, which their leaders at the time received with 
professions of the greatest gratitude and the most entire content. ‘ By 
this act,’ says their great historian, Mr. Plowden, ‘ the present slate of 
the Catholics of Ireland is settled!’ © What has followed? The 
country has never been settled from that day to this, 
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* That bill was the real source of all the subsequent mischief ; it 
originated in a laudable motive, but it was an act of the most mistaken 
policy which the great statesman who then presided at the helm of 
government ever suffered to influence hisconduct. It was obviously 
pregnant with a thousand evil effects, all of which have been pro- 
duced by it. But for that, so many voices would not vow be raised in 


the British Senate for that engine of destruction, Catholic Emanci- 
pation !—Kev, 
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« The ‘* concessions” of 1793 immediately produced cratms, and 
concessions will always produce new claims, as long as claims produce 
new concessions ; and if it were possitle that the pemManvs which are 
now made, could be extorted to-morrow, what security, from the ex- 
ample of the past, have we, that they would be received with gratis 


a 


tude, or enjoyed with moderation ? 


If experience be the parent of wisdom, as has been generally 
admitted, every where at least but in Ireland, there can be no 
difficulty in giving a direct answer to this pertinent question. 
We should say, not only is there no such security, but that 
there is a moral certainty, that a compliance with these de- 
mands, would generate demands still, 2f possible, more exorbi- 
tant and more dangerous. After these preliminary remarks, 
the author proceeds to consider the present demands of the 
Papists, methodically, first as they relate to their clergy, and 
next, as they affect themselves. He previously, however, no- 
tices the tone and temper in which these demands are pre- 
ferred. After a gross mis-statement of their numbers, the Pa- 
pists assert, that, * the agricultural class is almost universally 
Catholic ;” but they are properly reminded of the great pre- 
ponderance of the Protestant population in five or six of the 
Northern counties, and of the multitude of wealthy, as well as 
middling, farmers, labourers, and servants, who are Protestants 
in most of the other counties of Ireland. The manifesto opens 
with the following menace. “ The Catholics occupy the most 
valuable positions, whether for commercial or military purposes,— 
the boldest coasts, the most navigable rivers, and most tenable 
passes ;—the most fertile districts, the richest supplies of 
forage, the readiest means of attack and defence.” It is impos- 
sible not to perceive the drift and object of this statement, 
which is as seditious in principle as it is false in fact. The 
falsehood is completely demonstrated by the author, from p. 16 
to p. 24 of the tract before us, where he enters into a detail of 
facts, to prove, that the reverse of the positions here advanced 
is the truth. He remarks, indeed, with a feeling highly ho- 
nourable to his heart, that “ it is painful to be compelled to 
array the strength and resources of one portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland against the other,” but the duty was imposed 
on him by the task of refutation which he had undertaken ; 
and he has performed it most satisfactorily. 

The Papists, in their statement, describe their population 
as amounting in number to five out of six of every man in 
Ireland, and, as TEN to ONS, compared with the members 
of the Established Church, making the whole number of the 
Protestants and Presbyterians, and other dissenters in Ireland, 
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hut 800,000, of which, bythceir statement, 500,000 only are of 
the Church of E ngland. But they pretend not to offer the 
smallest authority, for their assertions, and have the modesty to 
expect, that the whole nation should pl: 1ce implicit reliance on 
the accuracy of their affirmations, who have been repeatedly 
convicted of the most deliberate and most wicked falsehoods, 
Fortunately, this may, in the present instance, be confuted by 
their-own authority. The Catholic committee of 1792, first 
asserted, that the Papists of lreland were to the Protestants 
“ as three to one ; but they then admitted, that the Protestants 
amounted to one million. 


‘* What, then,” exclaims our author, ‘‘ has plague or famine, or 
the sterility of the Protestant women, decreased the million, in the 
space of twenty years, to 800,000, only! And has the most miracv- 
lous fecundity of the females of the Roman Catholic religion, added, 
in the same space of time, nearly Two mILLIons to the number of 
their population? The Roman Catholics, by their own account, and 
the speeches of their great advocate in Parliament, Mr. Grattan, were, 
111793, but THReE MILLIONS. A very few years after, their num- 
bers were stated, by themselves, to amount to three millions and a 
half. ‘The rebellion of 1798, and their consequent losses, tollowed, 
and, ly their own account, they have been supplying the army and 
navy, almost exc/usive/y, with soldiers and seamen ever since , yel, 
when they presented their first petition to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdoms, they had increased to rovuR MILLIONS, and now, when 
they are about to petition again, they state their numbers at five, or : 
four millions, two hondred thousand, at the lowest computation ;s 
thar it appears, besides the ordinary modes of increase, the Roche 
Catholics of /reland have nearly doubled their numbers by PET iT10Ns 
to PARLIAMENT!” 


It requires no argument to prove the falsehood of such ridi- 
eulous assertions as this ;—that the Protestant population has 
diminished while the Popish population has enormously in- 
creased, It is too ridiculous even for serious confutation. 
Unless, indeed, it was maintained, that the Popish priests of 
Ireland had succeeded, to a great extent, in making converts 
of the Protestants ;---but this, with all their hardihood, they 
have not ventured to affirm, or even to hint at, and, indec d, it 
would be rather awkward to do so, after the recent declaration 
of one of their parliamentary advocates, that for one Protestant 
converted to Popery, there have been six Papists converted to 
Protestantism! We heartily wish that this was the case; but 
we must require better authority than that here referred to, 
before we can give credit toa fact so consonant with our w ishes. 

There were two estimates of the population of Ireland, made 
by order of the government, the one in 1672, by Sir William 
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Petty, and the other in 1732. By the first it was rated at 
eleven hundred thousand ; and by the last at less than two 
millions. In 1791, Mr. Bushe, a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, calculated from the hearth-money books the number of 
houses in Ireland, the accuracy of which is by no means to be 
depended upon, though they have been adopted by Mr. 
Chalmers, who, relying upon this calculation, infers from it the 
amount of the population of Ireland to be four millions two 
hundred thousand, in which case it would have nearly qua- 
drupled, in 119 years, an increase of population both unex- 
ampled and incredible. It is surprizing, that so correct and 
intelligent a writer as Mr. Chalmers should have adopted so 
delusive a ground of calculation; particularly as he proves the 
population of England and Wales, in 1688, to have been about 
seven millions, and it is known, that it now does not amount to 
twelve millions. Was it to be credited, therefore, that, while 
anation, enjoying all possible advantages of trade, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and internal tranquillity, and of every thing 
in short, which could tend to increase her population, has not, 
in 126 years, nearly doubled it, another nation, not so advan- 
tageously situated, should have quadrupled her population ? 
The idea is preposterous. 


** In the year 1810, Dr. Cupples, one of the most respectable cler- 
gymen in the north of Ireland, went through the very populous pa- 
rishes of Lisburn and Keady adjoining to it, and took an accurate list 
of the number of houses, and of the whole population of both, and 
it appears, from astatement furnished by him, and now in the possession 
ofa gentleman of high rank and station in Dublin, that the average 
number to each house, in two of the most thickly-inhabited country pa- 
rishes in this kingdom, ishardly five and a quarter to each house. 
(Mr. Chalmers rated them at six throughout the country.) Now, if 
in these two uncommonly populous parishes in the north, in which, 
from the comfortable circumstances of their inhabitants, and theconstant 
employment which the linen manufacture affords to both sexes and all 
ages, they are not necessitated, asin other parts of the courtry, to leave 
home to seek for employment, if, in these two parishes, the average 
number is found to amount hardly to five and a quarter for each house, 
is it not incontestible, that the average of six toeach house throughout 
the kingdom in 1794, must have been a most over-rated calculation ? 
If the population of Jreland, in 1794, was not, therefore, as we have 
reason to think, four millions, what an outrageous species of Arithme- 
tical Progression, in popuation, nvust that be, which, in the short in- 
terval of eighteen years, gives to Ireland five mil/ions of inhabitants 3 
The population of Ireland has been greatly over-rated.” 


A gentleman of Dublin, in 1796, published a medical trea- 
tise, in which he rated the population of that capital at near 
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four hundred thousand ; Dr. Duigenan afterwards expressed his 
belief, that it did not ‘exceed half that number. Since that 
period a census of the population of Dublin, the accuracy of 
which has not been disputed, was taken by the Rev Mr. 
W hitelaw, and, at a time when the city was crowded with fu- 
gitives, and had a garrison of 7000 men included in the esti- 
mate ; and it was found to consist only of 182,370 persons. 
In 1804, it amounted only to 167,899. This author confirms 
the assertion of Dr. Duigenan, that the Papists have not more 
than one-fiflieth part of the landed property cf lreland. He 
transcribes the following account of the strength and condition 
of the Papists, by Dean Swift, in his day. 





“* We look upon them, (says the Dean, in his letter to a member of 
Parliament against repealing the Sacramental. Test,) to be altogether 
as inconsiderable as the women and children—their Jands are almost 
entirely taken away from them, and they are rendered incapable of 
purchasing more, and for the little that remains, provision is made 
in the Jate act against Popery, that it will daily crumble away. To 
preveiit which, some of the most considerab:e among them are already 
turned Protestants, and so, in al] probability, will more.” And then, 
after an observation about the Roman Catholic clergy, which we wiil 
not quote, lest we should destroy the Dean’s popularity for ever with 
the members of the Catholic committee, he adds, ‘‘ so the Protestant 


clergy will find it no difficult matter, perhaps, to bring over great num- 
bers to their church.” 


The author tells us, that the Dean’s predictions were verified, 
and that such Papists as had landed property either embraced 
Protestantism, or educated their children in the principles of 
the Established Church, and that even many of the lower 
classes followed their example till the year 1776, “ when the 
age of recantation expired.” In the year 1732, when a census 
was taken of the population, the proportion of Protestants to 
Papists was as one to two anda half, and there was some rea- 
son to believe, that the number of Papists was then  over- 
rated for political purposes. But the titular bishop of Ossory, 
in his Hibernia Dominicana,” published on the continent in 
1762, notices an enumeration made by the Popish clergy, 
in 1731, by which it appeared, that there were then in Ireland 
700, 453 Protestants, and 1,309,768 Romanists, so that, ac- 
cording to their own ace ount, the Papists were not even as two 
to one to the Protestants ; and the Bishop complained, that the 
number of Papists had greatly decreased between the period at 
which the enumeration was made, and the year 1762, when he 
published his book. In short, from every calculation that has 
been made, and from a careful comparison of all relative cir- 
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cumstances which could bear at all on the question, it appears 
certain, that the Papists, at this time, do not exceed the Pro- 
testants in a greater proportion than two to one; and that, con- 
sequently, all the statements of the Irish Romanists, and of their 
advocates in Parliament, respecting their numbers, are radi- 
cally false. Besides, there is a moral as well as a physical strength 
in a nation, which does not depend wholly upon numbers ; and 
therefore it is of consequence to remember, that the Catholic 
population of Ireland, 


— their nobility and their merchants, and gentry excepted, com- 
prises the most indigent and ignorant people of the community ; and 
composes in fact (shall we ever be pardoned the expression ?) the mob 
of the country, whilst the vast majority of the landed, the funded, and 
commercial property of Ireland is in the hands of the Protestants— 
when the stare and Cuurcn ate Protestant—rour-FirtTHs of the 
armed yeomanry Protestant—and at least the same proportion of the 
other military force, since the interchange of the militias, Protestant—- 
when, in fine, the power and force, and strength of the kingdom, the 
rank and wealth and station, the knowledge and experience in public 
business, the eminence in ail the learned professions, the monopoly in 
arts and sciences, the literature, education, and talents, and manners 
of the country, (the leaders of the Catholic committee always ex- 
cepted) are Protestant ; and yet the authors of the statement, well 
knowing the premises, have asserted, ‘ that the Roman Catholics are 
emphatically the people of Ireland.” ’ 


After observing that the Papists, in boasting of their com- 
parative numbers, have always separation in their mind, and 
forget that they would constitute, even were their accounts as 
true as they are notoriously false, not one fourth-part of the 
population of the United Empire; and after proving the 
falsehood of the statement, respecting their possession of all 
the strong posts in the country, the author proceeds to consider 
what the Papists have done against the Protestants, when 
actually in possession of those posts, and when in the zenith of 
their strength and power. The epochs which he selects for 
this consideration are the years 1601, 1641, 1698, and 1798. 
At one of these periods, they were assisted by their Spanish, 
at another by their French, allies. But in every attempt to 
extirpate the English heretics, they completely failed, and the 
Protestants triumphed on every oceasion! And yet these are 
the men, as some degenerate senasors, who in their panegyrics on 
the Papists have not scrupled most grossly to libel the Protestants, 
have dared to assert, on whom the safety of the British empire 
depends! Men, forsooth, without whom Britons are unable 
to defend themselves against their enemies, domestic and 
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foreign! It is horrible to witness such groundless, such de- 
grading, assertions. 

One of the most impudent and profligate falsehoods in the 
‘“‘ Statement” here confuted, is that “ the British laws deny 
liberty of conscience” to the Irish Papists——And, as the 
author justly observes, 


« This groundless and inflammatory assertion is made, atthe period 
when splendid chapels are erected, and every day erecting, in every 
city, town, and district, of this country, when the freedom of their 
religious worship is ndt only unmolested, but protected, by the state, 
when our soldiers of the Roman Catholic religion have been secured 
in the free exercise of the rights and ceremonies of their church in 
England, as well as in Iredand, by ‘ public orders,’ from the Duke of 
York, and the commander of the forces in this part of the empire ;— 
orders which have been most disingenuously suppressed in their 
Statement. When the state has endowed a eg tee seminary for 

the education of priests, and annually upholds it by a liberal grant of 
8,000l. per annum, now most ungrateliully denominated in ‘the 
Statement’ a MISERABLE PITTANCE; renee it is more than half the 


annual revenue of Trinity College, which is open for the education of 


the whole youth of the country, and which is maintained by its own 
funds and revenues, without taking money out of the purses and 
pockets of the people ; and, moreover, this assertion is made just after 
a chapel, belonging to the Methodists, was ransacked and destroyed 
in this very town of Maynooth; and at the very moment when a 
detachment tof troops are encamped in a southern district, to protect the 
workmen in éutlding a Protestant church, begun under a grant from 
the board of first fruits, the first foundations of which had Leen razed 
to the ground by a mob of clamourers for ‘ religious liberty’ in the 
neighbourhood.” 


Here isa precious specimen of the species of toleration which 
we should enjoy under a papal ascendancy. We call upon 
Lords Grey and Grenville, Lords Donoughmore and Fitz- 
william, and the whole tribe of advocates for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, to consider the ae Jocks § and then to lay their hands 
upon their hearts, and declare, upon their honour, whether the 
charge of * intolerant bigotry,” which they have so often 
imputed to the Protestants, are not fairly imputable to their 
darling Papists; and whether men who can perpetrate deeds 
like these, or men who can utter such sentiments, and propa- 
gate such inflammatory falsehoods, as are contained in the 
** Statement” can be trusted with political power, and be placed 
upon anequal footing with Protestants, wHneraennenent danger 
to the state ?; If they can sincerely answer this last question 
in the afhrmative, we must pity their intellects, lament that 
they are hereditary counsellors of the crown, and that they 
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have any portion of weight or influence in the senate, or with 
the public? We appeal, however, with greater confidence, 
to the whole Protestant world, except the tainted few whose 
understanding is perverted, and whose principles are corrupted, 
by the infection of party, and, sure are we, that they will 
concur with us in thinking, not only, that we cannot advance 
one step farther, in the path of concession, without exposing 
the church and the state to imminent danger, but that we have 
already gone much farther than is consistent with their secu- 
rity. 

But the gross, the scandalous, misstatements, of these 
Popish incendiaries, are not half exhausted. ** For the crime,”’ 
say they, “ of worshipping their Creator in the form practised 
throughout the greatest part of Christendom, the Catholics of 
Ireland are the prostrate victims of a teazing, intolerant, code 
of laws, rendering them in effect aliens in their native land.” 
Men must be hardened in iniquity, and callous to shame, who 
can coolly sit down to pen such falsehoods as this, and 
deliberately give them to the world. They are not excluded 
from worshipping their Creator in any way they think fit, “ but 
because the doctrines and principles of their religion are 
hostile to, and subversive of, the present establishments in 
church and state.” But the very facts produced by themselves, 
in this very statement, give the‘lie to their assertions. 


‘“* Does the state prevent them from worshipping their Creator, in 
all the forms, and with all the ceremonies of their church? Have 
they not, by the admission of this ‘ Statement’ a regular hierarchy, 
consisting of ‘ four archbishops, twenty-five bishops, eleven hundred 
parish priests, eight hundred and nine curates, and between two and 
three hundred regular clergy, of different orders,’—in plain English, 
monks and friars. Have they not a regular consistorial court of their 
own, in every diocese in Ireland; and their vicar-generals, registrars, 
&c. &c.? And do not these courts entertain causes of ecclesiastiéal 
cognizance, which are decided according to the Jaws of their forum, 
without regard, in any sort, to the laws of the land?* Did nota 
former government enter into a treaty with the heads of this hierarchy, 
to give them a regular maintenance from the state; and was it not, 
after the most extraordinary vacillation on their part, rejected? Have 


« 
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*«* See, in Lord Clare’s speech in 1793, the account of the proceed. 
ings of the Titular Consistorial Court of Elphin, in a cause of the 
nullity of a marriage, which were regulated according to the laws of 
the council of Trent! !”’ 

And yet we are daily to be insulted with the dogmatical assertion, 
that the influence of the Pope and his clergy, is purely spiritual and 
has nothing to do with temporal concerns.—K ey. 
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they not schools annexed to almost all their chapels, for the education 
of the youth, exclusively, of their own charch ; and are not Roman 
Catholic children admitted into the Protestant parochial schools, and 
their religion not interfered with? Have they not their private and 
exclusive colleges, at Maynsoth, Carlow, Kilkenny, and in other parts 
of Ireland ? Wave they not nunneries, in and near the metropolis, 
and similar establishmenis, as well as friaries, at J/aterford, Cork, 
Galway, and Kilkenny ?” 


If this be not the perfection of religious freedom, we should 
be glad to learn in what such freedom consists. And while 
these men are representing themselves as aliens in their 
native country, they exultingly proclaim, that they compose 
the active agricultural class, that the manufacturing class is 
theirs, that they have large possessions in land, and that they 
occupy the most fertile districts in the island. 


** No: it is not ‘ religious liberty,’ but CarHoLic ascENDANCY 
which should be the watch-word of their party. And their next, if 
not their primary, object, is to make THEIR CHURCH dominant in 
freland. This ‘ Statement’ demands, for their hierarchy, and 
numerous clergy, ‘ a situation not merely of connivance or bare per- 
mission to fulfil their duties, but of actual facilities and marked public 
encouragement, and this without any compromise or stipulation what- 
ever!!!" 


This, truly, is a pretty modest demand, for the members of 
a tolerated religion to enforce on those who tolerate it; for 
Papists, too, to prefer to a Protestant community. We thank 
them, however, for thus speaking out, for plainly disclosing 
their views, and for clearly unfolding their expectations. 
We admire their gradual progress from solicitation of favours, 
to claims of right, and, thence, to demands of encourage- 
ment. ‘Tis natural enough. We thank them, too, for thus 
verifying all our assertions respecting them ; and for falsifying 
all the affirmations of their friends and supporters. Is there a 
member of either house of parliament, is there a man who 
professes to be a Whig, or who calls himself a Protestant, that, 
hearing or reading the bold language now used by the Papists 
of Ireland, and having any pretensions to fairness of character 
or honesty of intention, can still maintain, that Catholic Eman- 
cipation, can, and ought to be, conceded, and that demands, 
such as these, should be granted ? If so, if we are to be told, 
that there is nothing improper in such demands, and nothing 
dangerous in compliance, ‘tis time we should unlearn our 
religious and political creeds, seek for some new History of 
the Revolution of 1688, ond consign to the flames, as despi- 
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cable fables, all those portions of our history, in which 
Popish cruelties, Popish extortions, and Popish persecution, 
are exhibited in colours, which we have hitherto mistaken for 
the colours of truth /—We proceed with our quotation. 


“« Facilities and full permission to fulfil all their duties, they know’ 
as well asevery man in /reland, that they possess already. But bere 
js a demand of a regular establishment for the Roman Catholic church, 
without any stipulation, or any safeguard, or protection for the 
religion now established by law, which religion, by the tenets of their 
faith, they hold to be damnable and heretical,* and which, as con- 
scientious Roman Catholics, they are bound to subvert and destroy. 
‘The Statement’ has not denied, and dared not deny, that ‘ exclusive 

salvation is one of the leading doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith,’ 
or that this uncharitable tenet is inculcated in the general catechism 
of their church ; + and that they are bound, as men and firm _ believers 
in their faith, to proselyte all those who are not of their religious 
persuasion, and holding such tenets, and acting up to them with most 
indefatigajle constancy and activity, their own advocates modestly 
demand of a Protestant state greater ‘ facilities;) and ‘ marked 
public encouragement’ to extirpate the Protestant religion in Jre/and. 
Their clergy, in whose behalf this modest demand is made, will not 
deny that the duty of extirpating heretics, is enjoined by their general 
councils, particularly by the fourth general council of Lateron; and 
that the general council of Trent, w hich they call sacro-sanct, confirme 


the injunction. They will not deny surely, that the infallibility of 


their general councils has been lately maintained in part by some of 
their most eminent divines now living, and that they are of equal 
authority with the: holy scriptures; they will not deny that the 
nullity of oaths to a Protestant state, and on ‘a Catholic’ king, are 
also enjoined by the same canonical authority ; or that the doctrine of 
deposing an heretical prince, or even one of their own religion, if 
excommunicated by the church, is a part of the same code of General 
counctl law. ‘They will not deny, that the present pope has excom- 








_—— — + Se C—™st— 


‘« All heretics and schismatics,” (says their celebrated authority, 
atin de Hereticis) ‘£ although tbey practice the Christian virtue of 
charity in its fullest extent; and although they shed their blood for 
Christ, yet they will, miost ‘indubitably, partake of eternal fire with 
the devil and his angels, unless, Lefore the end of this life, they shall 
be incorporated with, and reconciled to the Catholic church; for 
beither daptism nor charity, however copious, nor even martyrdom, 
can give any chance of salvation to any man, who does not hold the 
unity of the Catholic church.—Vide, also, 4th Council of Lateran. 

t “ Builer’s catechism, Lesson xi.—Qwuestion. How do you call 
the true church? Ans. The Roman Catholic church.—Question. Is 
there any other ¢rue church besides the Roman Catholic church ? Ans. 
No. Question. Why are all obliged to be of the ¢rue church? Ans. 
Because no one can be saved out of it.” 
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tmunicated Buonaparte, (it makes nothing against our argument, that 
his slaves have not revolted, or that no Damiens has been found to 
plunge a dagger into his heart,) and yet, here we bave a demand 
made, that the hierarchy and clergy of a church, whose superior mem. 
bers are appointed by a foreign power, to which they swear the most 
unlimited canonical obedience, and whose general councils enjoin all 
these anti-protestant doctrines, (to give them their mildest appella- 
tion) and whose decrees, we have been told, from high authority, 
(Dr. Troy's Pastoral letter) are ‘ infallible in point of fazéh and moras,’ 
should receive ‘ marked encouragement’ from a Protestant govern- 
ment, and every ‘ facility’ to propagate their religion in Jreland, and 
to subvert, (as they must do, if they are conscientious,) the mildest and 
most tolerant sect of the Christian religion! But, supposing it possible 
or lawful, for the king, as head of the Cuurcn or ENGLAND anpb 
IRELAND, to set up, in his dominions, a rival hierarchy, pertinaciously 
denying his supremacy, and that of the state, appointed by a foreign 
power, and holding opinions and doctrines, dangerous and inimical to 
the established religion of the state ; out of what fund do the authors 
of ‘the Statement’ propose, that government should carry this 
extraordinary demand into execution? We hope the lands of the 
bishops, and the tithes of the established clergy, are not in the con- 
templation of these ingenious projectors! Perhaps out of the funds 
of the state.— What? to call upon the state tofend its aid and assist- 
ance to subvert THE CHURCH, so Closely and intimately connected 
with it.” ‘ 

It is, indeed, professed, at present, that there is no inten- 
tion to interfere with the benefices, tithes, and other property, 
of the established church; but, when we recollect, that, but 
a few years ago, it was professed and declared, that the grant 
of the elective franchise would completely satisfy every expec- 
tation, and gratify every wish, of the Irish Papists ; we have, 
no faith whatever in their professions, nor have they the 
smallest right to tax us for illiberality in withholding belief, 
when such strong grounds for incredulity are produced. In 
truth, we believe, that their secret intention is to seize, when- 
ever their strength may prove adequate to the purpose, not 
only the wealth of the church, but all those estates of indivi- 
duals, which have, heretofore, belonged to Popish families, 
and maps and plans of which, it is notorious, are preserved 
with as much care as the most interesting documents, or the 
most important title-deeds. 

Among other penal laws which they state as oppressive upon 
their body, is one which rendered it felony in a Popish priest 
to celebrate marriage between either two Protestants, or one 
Papist and a Protestant. But they must have known that the 
act of 1708, which inflicted this penalty, was virtually repealed 
by the act of the 33d of his present majesty, which reduced the 
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unishment for such an offence toa penalty of 5001. The 
object of this law was most salutary; it was to prevent forcible 
and clandestine marriages, and was passed at a time when 
« young women were constantly carried off by force from their 
father’s houses, in different parts of the country, by lawless 
young men, and adventurers, who got themselves m: arried, by 
Roman Catholic priests, to the girls whom they had run away 
with, often aftey they had previously committed violence on 
their pe rsons.” ‘The necessity, therefore, of suppressing such 
diabolical practices fully justified the severity even of the first 
law. But, it is worthy of remark, first, that the Protestants 
allow regular orders to the Popish clergy, while they deny them 
to Protestants; and that, therefore, marriages celebrated by 
them were allowed to be good and valid by law ;-and, se- 
condly, that the penalties inflicted on Protestant clergymen foi 
the offences, which the acts in que stion were meant to reach, 
are even more severe than those inflicted on Popish priests ! 
It is needless to say more on this part of the subject. 

The next act of oppression of which the Papists complain is 
the liability of their priests to be imprisoned for refusing to 
divulge the secrets of confession, as witnesses in a court of 
justice. A great deal might here be said on the safety of even 
tolerating a set of men who claim the privilege of being guilty 
of misprision of treason with impunity, while every other de- 
scription of subjec ts must forfeit their lives for the same 
offence. But such a discussion would lead us too far; and as, 
in the present instance, the Papists have condesc ended to 
support their charge by a specific case, there is no occasion to 
travel out of the record. This case is that 


* Of the Rev. Mr. Gahan, who was committed for a few hours to 
prison by the Jate Lord Kilwarden,” (who was afterwards murdered 
by the Papists, in the streets of Dublin) ‘* at the summer assizes held, 
in 1801, at Trim. Now what are the facts of this case, which they so 
much rely on? This trial, upon which Mr, Gahan was summoned as a 
witness, was held in consequence of an issue sent from the court to try 
the fact, whether the late Lord Dunboyne, who had conformed to the 
Protestant religion, died, or did not die, in the Roman Catholic faith ; 
upon this stmple fact the issue of a suit between bis Lordship's relatives, 
and the trustees of the College of Maynooth, for bis property, entirely 
depended ; and as his Lordship’s property lay in the county of Meath, 
it was left to a jury at Trim to determine the fact. The question put 
at the trial tothe Rev. Mr. Gahan wasthis: ‘ Pray, Sir, did you admi- 
nister the rites of your church to the Lord Dunboyne in bis last illness * 
This simple questigu, as to a matter of fact, the answer to which could 
not possibly have revealed any secrets of confession, the Rey. Mr. 
Gahan peremptorily refused to give any answer to, and having been 
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repeatedly pressed to tell the court and the jury in what profession of 
faith Lord Dunboyne died, aud having obstinately refused to disclose 
the fact, under the pretence that it was revealed to him in confession, 
Lord Kilwarden sent him to prison for his contumacy.” 


It is impossible not to remark here, that the answer to this 
question would not have revealed any secret of confession ; 
that when a man takes an oath to declare the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and does not declare the whole 
truth, and assigns a false reason for his refusal to declare it, he 
breaks two parts, as it were, of this oath; and that if any 
priest had refused to answer such a question in any court of 
law in a Catholic country, he would uot only have been im- 
prisoned, but subjected to a very severe punishment. 


*« But the fact was, the Rev. Mr. Gaban knew, that if he answered 
the question, and told the truth, as by the oath of a witness he 
was bound to do, the trustees of Maynooth College would lose 
their Jaw-suit; he therefore, very jesuitically, in order to avoid an- 
swering the question, pretended that, asa priest, he was bound‘ not 
reveal the secrets of confession.” Would it not be a monstrous doc- 
trine to establish, and one that in a thousand instances might defeat 
the ends of private as well as of public justice, if it were once admit- 
ted, that aRoman Catholic priest might shelter himself from the ne- 
cessity of giving bis testimony as to a simple fact, under the false pre- 
fence that be was bound ‘ not to betray the sacred trust reposed in 
him.’ 

“* But the drift of the whole argument, in this part of ‘ the State- 
ment,’ plainly appears to be to exempt their clergy trom all control 
whatsoever from the temporal courts, and to substitute their canon law 
ip place of the law of the land. Truly, the laws of the 4th Council of 
Lateran, in 1215! of that very council which enjoins the nullity of 
oaths to a Protestant state ; the extirpation of heresy and heretics, 
and all the ancient horrible doctrines of the Church of Rome; and 
an extract from this said 1th Lateran Council is set forth and paraded 
against what these /aymen are pleased to call in their Statement, ‘ the 
temporal authority, and the supposed exigencies of public justice."’ 


And yet we are to be told, almost daily, that this very coun- 
cil, and all others, are obsolete laws, which have long been 
consigned to oblivion, are never acted upon, and with the 
reprehensible provisions of which it is highly unjust to reproach 
modern Papists. And we have been farther told, too, that all 
the influence and authority of the See of Rome, and of the 
tenets and clergy of the Romish Church, are purely spiritual, 
and have nothing to do with temporal concerns! We trust, 
that nobody who reads this article, and who has read Dr. 
Troy’s Pastoral Letter, and the productions of Mr. Plowden, 
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and who has heard from such authorities as the two last, that. 
the Church of Rome is not only unchanged but unchangeable, 
will be the dupe of such’a shallow artifice, of so shameless a 
misrepresentation, which would injure the best of causes, 
and which, in the minds of all reflecting men, must effec- 
tually ruin the worst. 

The next grievance held up to the indignation of the igno- 
rant Papists of Ireland is too gross, we suspect, for even thei 
credulity to swallow. The Popish clergy, forsooth! may be 
punished “ by civil actions for excommunicating unworthy mem- 
bers of their church.” The besotted writers of the Statement, 
however, appear to have forgotten, that they could only be 
brought to punishment by the members of their own flock, by 
Papists who appeal from the tyranny of the Popish clergy to 
the justice of Protestant laws! But as these men are particu- 
larly ingenious in the art of engrafting one lie upon another, 
they have tacked to this notable complaint a modest assertion, 
that excommunication ** amounts to no more, nor /ess, than the 
“removal of a member of any other religious society, from 
“that society, for disorderly and disgraceful conduct, would 
“amount to.” Now let not our readers suppose, that these 
men believed their own assertion; no, they only wanted to 
make others believe it. Ignorance is not their leading charac- 
teristic. ‘They have more of knave than of fool in their com- 
position. They knew very well what cwil actions had been 
brought against their priests for excommunicating individuals ; 
and, therefore, they knew the falsehood of their own state- 
ment. Besides, we must give them credit, as they have been 
selected, for their abilities, no doubt, to lead the Papists of 
Ireland, for knowing something of the productions of: writers 
of their own persuasion, on ecclesiastical subjects. Hence we 
should imagine that they could be no strangers to the “ Pro- 
vincial Constitutiens ”’ of Linpwoop, in which he gives us the 
following explanation of excommunication. 


“ Excommunication is an ecclesiastical censure, whereby the person 
against whom it is pronounced, is, forthe time, cast out of the com- 
munion of the Church ; and it is of two sorts, the /esser and the 
greater. Thelesserexcommunication is the depriving the offender of the 
sacrament, and of divine worship, The greater excommunication is 
that, whereby men are deprived, not only of the sacraments and the 
benefit of divine office, Lut of the society and conversation of the faith- 
Jul.” : 

“ By a constitution,” continues Lindwood, ‘‘ of Archbishop 
Stratford, excommunicated persons shall be inhibited the commerce 
and communion of the faithful; and those who communicate wit! 
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them, shall be punished by ecclesiastical censure,” (and then be 
defines the’ word commerce in the foregoing sentence, thus,) “ com. 
merce, this is buying or selling, or other interchange of wares or mer. 
chandize.” And the ecclesiastical censure, to those who continue 
commerce with personswho Jabour under the greater excommunication, 
he defines thus, ‘ by ecclesiastical censure is meant the lesser excom. 
munication, if they ‘have not been admonished to desist; and by the 
greater excommunication, if they have been admonished ‘and have not 
desisted.” 





Now, though the sentence, in these cases, may be purely 
spiritual, our readers, we believe, will not be inclined to doubt 
that the effects of it are most te mporal ; for certainly a man’s 
temporal state is most materially affected, by the total loss of 
his trade, and of the intercourse of all his friends and his 
neighbours, to say nothing of the impossibility (in a Popish 
country at ‘least) under which he must labour of purchasing 
even the necessaries of life. But descend we now from theory 
to practice. ‘The case of Donovan, the unfortunate baker, 
whose crime was, his poverty, which incapacitated him from 
completing a sum which his priest had exacted for the erection 
of a chapel, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers, 
as all the circumstances of his case were detailed in our pages, 
at the time of the prosecution. 


** The other case is a still-more recent one, and was tricd at the 
Lifford assizes in 1809.—The particulars are as follows: a chapel 
having been built by subscription in the town of Ballyshannon, atter 
the shell of the editce had been c empleted, Doctor M’ Loughlin, the 
titular bishop, wished to erect pews in it for such of the wealthier 
part of his flock as had cenwibuted more liberally to its erection ; 
this innovation (there being no pews or any distinction of seats usually 
in a Roman Catholic chapel) was very universally resisted by all the 
poorer subscribers and parishione rs, and most Joudly and | pertiua- 
ciously by one Boyle, a baker in the town, who, like a true ¢ friend 
of religious liberty’ and equality, vehemently opposed the novelty of 
pews ina ‘ Catholic chapel.'—Whereupon the sentence of the greafer 
excommunication was instantly launched against him by Doctor 
M'Loughlin, and in consequence of it, the ‘refractory parishioners 
immediately submitted, and poor Boyle the baker, who could not 
be reconciled to the pews, found that not one of his former customers 
of his own religion would buy a loaf of bread at his shop, and that 
he was shunned and avoided by every one of the ‘ faithful ;’ in short, 
the excommunicated baker was utterly rained in his trade ; but the 
inisfortunes of the Boyle family did not end here; he had two sisters, 
mantua-makers by trade, living in the town; these sisters most 
imprudently, but very naturally, ” sided with their brother-—instantly 
not one of ‘ the faithful’ would buy a bonnet or a pelisse from the 
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affectionate sisters of the baker under the interdict of the holy church, 
and they were obliged to ‘shut up their fancy dress ware-room also. 
In consequence, Boyle the baker brought bis ‘ civil action’ against 
his titular bishop, Doctor M’ Loughlin, and the jary at Lifford assizes 

ave him a verdict for 150/. damages; the cause was removed to the 
Court of King’s Bench upon some point of law, and though it was 
contended by the lawyers employed for the titular bishop, that the 
baker had been benefited by the excommunication, inasmuch as he 
had been cut off fron. a sect, Which was subject to political disabilities 
in consequence of their religious faith; and that ergo, the baker was 
now eligible to the highest othces of the st: ile, yet ‘the court refused 
the motion made in the titular bi shop s bebalf; and Doctor M'Lough- 
lin, unless Boyle the baker has become a less warm friend of « re ligi- 
ous liberty,’ and compromis: sis and damages, ust uave paid 
the expences of his excou icunication to the utmost farthing.” 

‘© And yet the auth the Statement’ who cited thie case in 
the margin of their bi though they suppressed the particulars 
which appeared on the » bi ve asserted, ‘that out of the very few 
cases ePdarectiaacaien? ch they admit to have occurred, (two 
of themin ‘ the arch dices se of Dutlin.) none of the persons so 
excommunicated have ever suffered any temporal injury from the 
sentence ; they have continued in their respective trades and occupa- 
tions, have not been in any manner molesied, they have met their 
Catholic neighbours, and been dealt with as before!!!" 


We should like to ask these Romish advocates, if exclusion 
from all intercourse with persons of the same persuasion be 
not a temporal injury, how the exclusion of peasants and arti- 
sans, or indeed of any body else, from the offices of chi inc ellor, 
judge, privy counsellor, &c. can possibly be a grievance * Really 
these gentlemen have a most convenient scale by which to 
measure their notions of spiritual and temporal concerns, of 
rights and duties, of power and penalties, of indulgences and 
grievances. 

Two alleged grievances, one of which, we remember, was 
strongly insisted upon by the Catholic committee ” exist no 
where but in their own Statement ; and require to be met only 
by a flat negative ; “ that the Catholic clergy are denied the 
permission to perform the duties of their religion for the 
Catholic soldiers and sailors.” The public orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief prove the reverse of this to be the fact. 
** The Catholic clergy are unprotected by any law prohibiting 
the disturbance of divine service whilst celebrated by them.” 
This is a wilful falsehood, for there is an express law to afford 
such protection to every place of worship, in which, of course, 
the Popish chapels are included. 

But they complain most bitterly, forsooth, that their clergy 
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*€ are subject to the bachelor’s tax. The same tax is paid by 
all fellows of Protestant colleges in England and Ireland ; and 
it required consummate assurance to state the want of an exemp- 
tion from participating in the common burdens imposed on the 
same description of subjects, throughout the empire, a griev- 
ance. We wonder they did not produce a dispensation | from 
the Pope, and support it by the plenitude and universatility of 
the papal_power, as sanctioned by the infallible decrees of their 
church. "We are sorry to add, however, because we think the 
fact disgraceful to the government, that the Popish priests 
in Jreland are never called upon to pay this tax, and, indeed, 
never do pay it. We see no reason for the extension of any 
favour to them which is withholden from our own clergy ; and 
the maxim applies equally to government, and to individuals, 
that we ought to be just before we are generous. 

They have farther the impudenee to assert, their clergy 
‘* receive no public recompence for their arduous and unremitting 
attention to the performance of the necessary religious duties 
in hospitals, asylums, gaols, work-houses, and similar public 
establishments.” Our readers, possibly, will be surprized te 
learn, after this positive assertion, that there is not one syllable 
of truth in it; and that a Roman Catholic priest is actually 
appointed to officiate in the House of Industry in Dublin, 
another in Newgate, a third in the Sheritf’s prison, and so on, 
and that they all receive salaries for performing the service of 
their church, and attending to the spiritual wants of the per- 
sons in these public institutions who are members of the Roman 
Catholic Communion. And the assertion, too, has been made 
in the teeth of an act of parliament, passed in 1800, for 
enabling grand juries, in their respective counties, to raise 4 
sufficient sum, annually, for the payment of Popish priests, 
who perform the above duties in the county jails. And, in 
consequence, there are few jails in the cities or counties 
throaghout Ireland, which have not a regular Roman Catholic 
priest appointed as a chaplain, and ~ paid for his attendance. 
The last grievance, stated in this first chapter of the Popish 
Statement, relate to the law of charities in Ireland, and to the 
conduct of a new ecclesiastical board whose province, 
(according to the Statement) is to detect Catholic charities, and 
o appropriate their funds, when detected and seized, to the 
better maintenance of Protestant institutions.” 

In the tract before us, the falsehood of these charges, also, 
is incontestibly proved; and more than their falsehood, the 
base ingratitude of the accusers, For not only is there no 
ground for the accusation, but the conduct of the board, 
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which they thus scandalously stigmatize, is proved to have 
been culpable, if culpable at all, on the score of lenity and 
indulgence to the Papists. They take cognizance, be it ob- 
served, of all charitable bequests ; and of the law suits insti- 
tuted by the board, fifteen in number, since its establishment, 
all but two, have been brought against Protestants or Presby- 
terians. And of these two, one was to enforce the will of a 
Roman Catholic, who had left a sum of money for the endow- 
ment of an hospital; the consequence of their interposition of 
the commissioners has been the establishment of the hospital, 
** which is now a most well-regulated and useful charity, ina 
country town, where such an institution was much wanted. 
The other case was that of the will of a Mrs. Mary Power, 
in 1804, who had bequeathed the whole of her property, up- 
wards of nine thousand pounds, to two Popish prelates, and 
their successors, for various charitable uses. In consequence 
of the opinions of the law officers of the crown, this will was 
subjected to an inquiry on the part of the chancery, and the 
chancellor directed all the money to be paid into court, (except 
4001. left “ for a secret purpose,” which, at the request of the 
prelates in question, was. left in their hands without any inquiry 
as to its appropriation) there to remain until a final decree 
should issue. But, pending this suit, and in contempt of the 
court, as it appears to us, the executors and trustees spent a 
portion of the money, in finishing one chapel, in building 
another, and in erecting a garden wall to a nunnery, without 
any interruption whatever from these “ inquisitorial” commis- 
sioners ! fore, however, the hut could be finished, the heir 
at law, a Roman Catholic, arrived from Spain, and immediately 
commenced another suit in the Prerogative court, to set aside 
the will ‘on the ground of undue influence,” and also filed a 
bill against the two prelates; Drs. Bray and Power, to compel 
them to pay into court the whole of the money devised by Mrs. 
Power's will for charitable purposes. And these suits are still 
pending. Now, but for the existence of this board, it is clear, 
that the Roman Catholic heir would have had but a small 
chance of recovering the money, which would have been long 
since expended, in Popish chapels and nunneries; the act, 
therefore, which the authors of the Statement so reprobate, 
has, at least, proved as beneficial to Papists as to Protestants. 
A number of bequests by Papists are here extracted (from 
the register of the board) which have never been interfered 
with by the commissioners. Though, on reading them, we 
really thought ourselves transported back to the durk ages. 
Money left to pay for masses for a soul has been deemed, since 
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the days of Lord Coke, to be an unlawful and superstitious 
bequest, yet have the commissioners never interfered with such 
bequests, though many of them have fallen under their cogni- 
zance. 

Mr. Lennon, the Popish bishop of Dromore left, in 1801, 
5001. “ for the purpose of establishing a daily mass in the 
chapel of Newry, ti perpetuance.”” In 1803, a priest of the 
name of Murphy bequeathed all he possessed to another priest, 
his nephew, ** to be laid out for suffrages for his soul.” In the 
same year Richard Power, of Ailmallan, bequeathed 1001. 
part for the repairs of lus parish chapel, and part for a month's 
mind.” Patrick Darcy, of Dublin, left an annuity 3]. 8s. 3d. 
for saying “ soul masses,” for thirty-five years, to the priest of 
Francis Street Chapel. A Mrs. French left a sum of money te 
say * masses for her soul, and the souls of her two husbands.” 
In 1805, a Mr. W. Lonergan, a priest in the county of Wex- 
ford, leit a.1001. ** to his burial, month’s mind, and masses, the 
inasses at one shilling and sevenpence per mass.” This gen- 
tleman was, no doubt, an expert calculator, and an admirable 
judge of the true value of masses, for he appears, to have 
reduced his estimate to a very nice point. Maurice Hannahan 
bequeathed 3001. to his executors to be applied to such cha- 
ritable purposes “ as they shall think expedient for the benefit 
and repose of his soul.” Edmund Connellan, of Cork, seems to 
have had no less confidence in the spiritual discretion of his 
executors than Mr. Hannahan; indeed he gives them greater 
latitude for the exercise of it ;—but lest we should do injustice 
to his language, we shall transcribe the bequest.. ‘ I leave my 
executors at liberty to give whatever they please “ to Father 
Dennis Sullivan to say masses for mine and my wife’s soul.” A 
most extraordinary bequest of Daniel Hyden, in 1807, appears, 
of the produce of the sale of all his furniture and library to 
the students of Maynooth, ** to say masses for his intentions, at 
twenty-pence each mass.” Now, we have before seen the opinion 
of one, who must have been a competent judge of the matter 
of the value of a mass for a soul, which he rated at one and 
seven-pence, so that Mr. Hyden valued his intentions ata penny 
per mass higher than the good priest’s soul. We do not pro- 
tess to know much about articles of this description, but we 
really think that there ought to be some standard fixed by the 
sovereign Pontifl, or by some of his vice-gerents, duly autho- 
rized, to which pious Papists might have recourse for ascer- 
taining the precise value of masses of different kinds ; some- 
what on the plan adopted at the coal exchange, for regulating 
the prices of different sorts of coals. Our readers, however, 
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will be concerned to hear, that the pious intentions of this 
charitable Christian, are likely to be frustrated, for his gothic 
relations, finding the produce of his effects devoted to this 
purpose, amounting to 800/. have had recourse to law, in order 
to recover it for themselves. And as this will be a law suit 
between Papist and Papist, it is barely possible that the honest 
gentlemen of the Catholic Committee, a. not place it on 
their list of grievances. 

We appeal to our readers, whether it was to be credited that 
such gross instances of blind superstition could be manifested 
in the nineteenth century? We might search the annals of 
the darker ages of Popery in vain for grosser proofs of the 
imbecility of the human mind, when subjected to the degrad- 
ing controul of superstition. And yet if we refer to those 
ages for any proofs of the dangerous tenets of the Church of 
Rome, we are taunted with the production of obsolete customs, 
and obsolete laws. An excommunication, however, by the Pope 
himself,* of a British Protestant sulject, in the heart of the 
British empire, little more than half a century ago, will scarcely 
he represented, even by faction itself, as an obsolete example. 
That example, it is but fair to add, confirms Mr. Plowden’s 
account, of the unchanged and unchangeable nature of the 
Romish Church. 

We have now gone through the first chapter of grievances, 
which, by way of recommendation, is ushered in “ with an 
eulogium upon their own clergy,” and terminated, * with a 
LIBEL upon the bishops and clergy of the established Church. 


‘* They have set up the laws of the fourth council of Lateran, 
against the laws of the land—they have made pemanps which are 
incompatible with the safety and existence of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Church and State—their ‘‘ Statement "’ is opened by menace, 
and supported throughout by intimidation —they have ceased to 
petition for favours, they now demand them as RIGHTS.” 


We have here supplied materials for debate in the approach- 
ing discussions on the Catholic claims ; let every honest mem- 
ber of both houses, unpolluted by faction, unbiassed-by views 
of interest or ambition, weigh our facts and arguments in the 
scale of reason, and decide in their seats, as they shall answer 
to God and their conscience. The prize contended for is one of 
no trifling import ; itis that for which the fathers of the refor- 
mation suffered martyrdom; it is that for which the authors 
of the revolution interrupted the regular course of hereditary 
succession, and placed even a Soreigner on the throne. Is the 
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* See a copy of this precious deed i in our last Number, p. 193. 
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Protestant religion less valuable now than it was in those days ? 
Is the establishment of our pure Church less worthy of protec- 
tion and defence? Is our civil constitution, which is insepa- 
rably connected therewith, less entitled to our esteem and 
regard ? If not, and who will dare to say otherwise? Steadily 
reject those audacious demands which are incompatible with 
their existence ; above all, bear in your recollection that as 
your facility in making past concessions, is now urged as a 
reason (all frivolous and false as it is) for acceding to present 
claims; so your compliance in the present instance might, 
and unquestionably would, be pressed upon you hereafter, 
and with greater show of truth, as an unanswerable reason for 
complying with further demands. You have already advanced 
a step too far in the road to ruin; ; pause here—for if you 
advance, however little, destruction is inevitable. We shall 
now close our exhortation, as the author closes his traci, with 
the admonitions of a statesman who knew the Papists of 
Ireland, intus et in cute. 


‘¢ If,” said the venerable Lorp Crane, with almost prophetic wis- 
dom, “* Parliament is to listen to the claims of the Popish subjects of 
this country, to be admitted to political power on the ground of right, 
I desire to know where we are to make a stand? Religion is the 
great bond of society, and therefore, in every civilized country, there 

must be a -religion connected with the state, and maintained by it 
against all attacks and encroachments ; 900 \erefore I deny the right 
of any man, who dissents from the religion established by the state, 
to demand admission into the state upon which alone the established 
religion can rest for support. Should Parliament once admit the 
claims of Lrish Papists to political power, on the ground of right, I 
desire to know where we are to draw a line? If Papists havea right 
to sit in Parliament, they have aright to fill every office in the state--- 
they have aright to pay tithe. exclusively to their own clergy: they 
have a right to restore the ancient pomp and splendour of their reli- 
gion; they havea right to be governed exclusively by the laws cf their 
owe Church: they have aright to se.t their bishops in the House of 
Lords : they have a right to seat a Pupish Prince on the throne ;_ they 
have a right to subvert the established government, and to make this 


a POPISH COUNTRY ; wuicn I HAVE LITTLE DovUBT 18 THEIR 
ULTIMATE OBJECT.” 

















POETRY. 

Elephantasmagoria, or the Covent Garden Eiephant's entrance into 
Elysium ; being a Letter from the Shade of Garrick to J. P. Kem- 
ble, Esy, By Sappho. Pp. 62, 8vo. 1812. Cradock and Joy. 

Tue bumorcus writer of this piece, who has assumed the name of 

Sappho, apparently for po better reason than Virgil had for making his 

furies of the female sex, insists, with something of womanish perti- 

nacity, that the reader must believe ber to be really a female, though 
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whether ‘‘ black, brown, or fair,” she has cautiously avoided all 
grounds of conjecture She intimates, indeed, her aversion from 
satire, and predilection tor love; that she would rather be loved than 
feared ; and, therefore, prefers Sappho to Jane Nokes or Jemima 
Styles, forgetting that there are such feminine appellations as Nell, 
Dorothy, Rachel, Sarah, &c. spinsters, grave matrons, or buxom 
widows. Iu a dedication to Romeo Coates, esq. an amateur pro- 
fessor of the histrionie art, according to the newspapers, the preroga- 
tives of the age are happily depicted: ‘* Now we may do any thing 
without fear—happy privilege! happy times! when gentlemen can 
bury their heads (brainless ones we presume) in their coat collars, 
almost as cornpletely as if they were encompassed in a judge's wig, 
wear stays without the ladies being angry, use rouge without being 
ashamed, and drive stage-coaches without being degraded!" and 
when a dady cau . edicate her fucubrations to a young gentleman ! 
Yet there is still some old-fashioned twitehings of conscience, as the 
author avows that she has bound ail her friends to declare a positive 
falsehood—that they know not the writer! But we must let the 
reader have a taste of the poetry, and it is not improbable that it may 
be relished better than many of the modern attempts at Hudibrastic 
composition. 

«© Elephantasmagoria Solomonharrisoria. 
«* What news are these, good John, I hear, 
That you, the public caterer -- 
Whose office is to charm the age, 
And cull the sweets of learning’s page— 
Do lack that office to perform, 
And now your motley boards adorn 
With beings somewhat less than man, 
Tho’ larger, if their bulk you scan ; 
With—taith, I cannot speak the word, 
So well my heart and tongue accord— 
With living things, that cannot speak, — 
But tramp the stage with twice two feet ; 
And prance, and kick, and stamp, and snort, 
Moire like a battle’s loud report, 
Than like what once was called a stage. 
I feel my inmost bosom rage, 
To think upon’t—pray is it so? 
Inform me,_John—I fain would know ; ‘ 
Is it, I prithee, Brother, true, 
Those boards, long grac'd by me and you, 
Are stables made ?—that horses prance, 
And elephants are taught to dance, 
Or move, with slow and awkward gait, 
In pride of dress, and pomp of state ; 
Usurp the costly robes of kings— 
Is this the present state of things ? 
Degraded age! ‘ 
The shade of Garrick, oppressed with feeling for the degradation 
of the stage, resigns the task of remonstrating with Mr. Kemble 
to an Irishman in the other world, and Paddy to be sure is sufficiently 
verbose, relating several very ludicrous anecdotes of Mr. Kemble, 
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264 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
when in the land of potatoes ; a Scotchman and a Yorkshireman also 
contribute their respective portions of characteristic humour. After 
drawing up ail these ‘ spirits from the vasty deep,” and alluding to 
Bradbury the Clown's ‘‘ tandem, groom, and footman,” the loving, 
amiable, and tender-heaited Sappho concludes with sentiments which 
the British world must ever admire, and may, perhaps, eventually, 
transfer its respect to their author. 
** Nor, Siddons, shall these monsters tear 

The wreath which binds thy flowing bair ; 

The crown of Jengthen'd years and toull— 

A glorious crown—a victor’s spoil ! 

Thy fame shall live, thy fame shall spread, 

When thou art number'd with the dead ! 

When elephantic rage is o'er, 

And horses shall appear no more, 

Save in their proper sphere and place, 

Upon the road, or in the race ; 

Where'er they are a pleasing sight, 

Where we may view them with delight ; 

; Their every quality admire, 

‘Their beauty, gentleness, or fire ; 
But let them not on boards appear, 
A sound of terror to the ear. 
Oh grave Reflection! thee I hail! 
Let not my poor petition fail ; 
I'}] incense on thine altars burn, 
It, Reason, thou wilt but return ; 
Banish this folly’s mazy round, 
And strike the triflers to the ground ; 
Let intellect appear once more, 
And wander on this blissful shore ! 
So shall it smile, from madness free, 
Beneath thy blissful monarchy ; ~ 
And all that's good, and all that’s great, 
Be saynple of a British state !" 

The reader will perceive by these extracts that this Sappho pos- 
sesses good sense, taste, and talents, which more experience may 
render both useful and honourable on graver subjects. In the present 
epistle, the satire is delicate and lively ; and it contains more genuine 
humour than is commonly found in such productions, 
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MEDICINE. 

Practical Remarks on Insanity ; to which is added a Commentary on 
the dissection of the Brain of Maniacs; with some account of dis- 
eases incident to the Insane. By Bryan Crowther, Member of the 
Royal College. of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon to Bridewell 
and Bethlelem Hospitals. Pp. 138, 8vo. 5s. Underwood.1811. 

Mr. Crowther truly observes, ‘‘ since the nicer and fainter shades of 

insanity have accumulated so fast, I think greater difficulty will pre- 

sently consist, rather in the selection of such as are not, than in the 
discovery of those who are, mad.” e.g. He quotes Shakespeare as 
giving the truest definition of madness ; 
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to define true madness, 
What is’t? but to be nothing else but mad.” 

Had we been able to discover any important original, or even dor- 
rowed information in these * Practical Remarks,” we should have 
gratefully acknowledged it. If Mr. C. has any thing of the lcind, 
we can only say that he knows how to keep his own secret. 
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POLITICS. 

Our readers will find that an unusual portion of the present number 

has been appropriated to the discussion of subjects, which, to super- 

ficial observers, may appear purely of a religious nature, but which, 

in fact, involve important questions of general policy, relating to, 

and materially affecting, the dearest rights, and most valuable inte- 

rests, of Protestant Englishmen, It was not for want of other ma- 

terials, for never had we a greater variety of publications to attract 

our notice, that we devoted so much attention and space to the three 

subjects referred to—The Catholic Question; The Lancasterian Sys 

tem of Education ; and The Foreign Bible Society, That one ques- 
tion involving a point of no less magnituce than, whether the rising 

generation shall be brought up as CurisTians or not ? that another, 
which seems to have been only raised for the purpose of controvert- 
ing the antiquated notion, that “ unity of spirit” is not only essential 

to union of action, but. a blessing most anxiously to be sought for, 
and most sedulously to be secured, when attained ; and, finally, that 
a third, which sets the interest of modern trading politicians in array 
against the wisdom of our provident ancestors; which opposes the 
new-fangled doctrines of a political philosophy, peculiar to the times 
in which we live, to the wise, fixed, and deep-rooted, maxims of 
the old school ; and which puts the fantastic notions of modish libe- 
rality in competition with the principles which drove despotism and 
popery from the land, by seating the House of Brunswick on the Bri- 
tish Throne ; that questions, like these, we say, are of sufficient 
importance, at all times, to arrest the attention of Britons, will be 
questioned by those only who are enveloped in the shroud of selfish- 
ness, coyered with the mantle of indifference, or whose ideas are 








circumscribed within the narrow sphere in which Providence has 
destined them to move. By all, on the other hand, who consider 
religion and morals as objects of vital interest .to a nation, aggre- 
gately and individually ; to all who think England worth preserving, 
and who concur with usin the conviction, that she can be preserved 
only by securing from violation those strong and salutary guards, 
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which our forefathers provided for her security, these will be con. 
sideretlas questions of the first magnitude, and, indeed, as ques. 
tions ¢f paramount importance. And, if such be their nature, in 
ordinary times, how much must their importance be enhanced, ata 
period: unexampled for political licentiousness and religious apathy, 
since the days of the revolution ; at a period, too, rendered doubly 
interesting by the approaching discussion of the Popish claims in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Much aad often as our attention has been forcibly directed to simi- 
lar discussions, we never recollect any attempt of the kind which 
was marked by circumstances so extraordinary, whether we consider 
the time at which it is brought forward, or the measures adopted for 
the promotion of its success. We have no hesitation in declaring our 
decided opinion, that both one and the other betray a spirit of ambi- 
tion, selfishness, and faction, scarcely to be met with in the history 
of modern times. It is perfectly known to the nation, that our 
venerable Sovereign, whose whole reign has been marked by a mild, 
amicable, and conciliatory disposition, and by a system of measures 
corresponding therewith, has long and attentively considered the 
claims of the Papists, and that the result of such consideration is 
a conviction, indelibly impressed on his mind, that he cannot 
advance one step further in the road of concession, without 
exposing our civil and ecclesiastical establishments to the most immi- 
nent danger, and, consequently, without a palpable violation of bis 
coronation oath. It is equally notorious, that the same conviction is 
impressed on the minds of a vast majority of his Protestant subjects. 
Would it be decent, then, would it be decorous, would it be just, to 
adopt such a measure as that now proposed, in direct opposition to 
the known and declared opinion of the Monarch on the Throne ? for 
though prostrated on the bed of sickness, by the hand of Providence, 
he is still our King, and the whole government is still carried on in 
his behalf, and in his name? Is it, we ask, consistent with delicacy 
to press such a question, under such circumstances, on his son and 
representative ;—to compel him, as it were, to give his sanction to 
a deed in the behalf, and in the name of a Father, who, he knows, 
condemns it in his soul? The fact is, that the question is only 
brought on at this period for the purpose of embarrassing the govern- 
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ment, and in resentment for the truly patriotic conduct of the Re- 
gent, in dismissing from his mind every prejudice of early youth, 
every personal bias, every sentiment and feeling which savoured of 
patty; in resolving to consider measures, and not men, in the 
conduct of his administration ; to be fettered by no restrictions which 
the gigantic ambition of an overween‘ng aristocracy might seek to 
impose, but, in perfect consistency with those principles which 
placed his family on the Throne, to make the welfare and prosperity 
of the country the sole rule and guide of his actions. By this resolu- 
tion, he has secured the grateful admiration of the real friends of the 
constitution, and rivetted himself in the affections of a great majo- 
rity of the nation. The object of the Opposition is to carry, if pos- 
sible, the citadel of the constitution by storm, and, with the assist- 


ance of the Irish Papists, who are made the servile tools of party, 


to seize upon the helm of government, and, with the courage and 
policy of a Trincuco, to make the Regent a King, and themselves 
Viceroys over him. | 

If there be any feature more detestable and more disgusting than 
another in this transaction, it is the base effort to alienate the minds of 
the Ivish Papists, to excite dissatisfaction among them, to rouse them 
fo acts of tumult and insurrection, and, if possible, to wake the 
embers of rebellion into a flame, in that distracted and devoted coun- 
try. Tocouple such conduct with professions of patriotism, so to 
act, and, at the same time, to boast of love for the Constitution, is 
only to add insult to injury, and to treat the knowledge and under- 
standing of their fellow subjects with contempt. The attempt to 
climb to power on the shoulders of the Irish Papists is, indeed, no 
novel achievement in the annals of political faction ; but, still must 
itincur reprobation whenever renewed. Besides, the present attempt 
is strongly marked by new circumstances, which increase its crimi- 
hality in a vast degree. 

Our readers must have seen, in the papers of the day, some ac- 
counts of a meeting held at a tavern at the west-end of the town, for the 
avowed purpose of procuring the signatures of Protestants to a peti- 
tion in favour of the Popish claims. This, certainly, is a refinement 
in political tactics, to which the praise of ingenuity can no more be 
denied, with justice, than the censure of faction. Lord Fitz- 
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william, who had, while Viceroy, nearly, though unintention. 
ally, occasioned a disturbance in Ireland, by taking Mr. Gra. 
tan for his adviser, and by exceeding his powers, in his advances 
to the Papists, has thought proper to place himself at the head 
of this meeting, which is said to consist, chiefly, of person; 
having property in Ireland. It would seem from hence, that they 
considered the subject as a mere question of property, which is, 
assuredly, a perfectly novel idea; we can easily conceive, indeed, that 
were they to succeed in their efforts, they would set up Porpurarttoy 
. against Provexrty, which Lord F. shoald recollect is the master. 
spring of Jacobinism ; but how property of any kind could be se. 
cured, by giving a preponderance to a body of men, who possess 
only a very small proportion indeed, of either the landed or the 
personal property of the country, it far exceeds our sagacity to con- 
jecture. When the principles cf the constitution are thus endea- 
voured to be pressed down and overborne by the weight and influence 
of a combined aristocracy of birth and of wealth, it behoves the 
people of England to resist the mighty confederacy with all their 
strength, to oppose their unnatural efforts with a resolute, perse- 
vering, and unbroken, spirit. Surely, nothing can be more uncon- 
stitutional, than for members of both House’ of Parliament to meet 
at taverns, to enter into resolutions, on measures either pending, or 
about to be agitated, in Parliament ; and thus, as it were, to endea- 
vour, at least, to influence, and control, if not to overawe, the 
legislative councils of the kingdom. Such conduct involves, as it 
appears to us, a confusion of characters ; and where the legislator 
and the clublist are confounded, it is not difficult to perceive which 
character must suffer fromthe mixture. To defend our property, 
and even to increase it, by all legitimate means, is both natural and 
proper; but to secure property, at the expence of the constitution, 
is neither praiseworthy, patriotic, nor legal. In so far making this 
a question of property, or rather a question for the protection of pro- 
perty in Ireland; is to display that spirit of se/fishness, of sordid inte- 
rest, which this faction has manifested on so many occasions, and 
which it still continues to manifest. 

The influence which these partisans possess from their property in 
Ireland, has, we speak with a knowledge of the fact, been exerted in’ 
a way not more unconstitutional, than arbitrary and oppressive. 
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While the Irish members of opposition are using their strenuous 
exertions to agitate the Papists, the English proprietors of land are 
zealously endeavouring to second their efforts. The powerfulincen- 
tives of hope and fear are brought into action in order to induce Pro- 
testants, exclusively, to sign petitions to Parliament iv favour of the 
Popish claims. Some Protestant farmers have bad the lore of valu- 
able farms held out to them as a motive to affix their signatures ; and 
others, whose leases are nearly run out, have been threatened with 
dismission from their farms if they refuse to sign. Some Popish mer- 
chants in Dublin (whose conduct however is Jess reprehensible) have 
peremptorily directed their law-agents, who are Protestants, to sign 
the petition ; and some who derive considerable emolument trom the 
business which they transact for Popish clients, bave complied, though 
they are known both to hate and to fear Popery! The great Irish 
banking house of Latouche, whose immense wealth has given them 
much influence over the merchants, m,uufacturers, and shopkeepers, 
of Dublin, have become zealous propagandists of Popery, and are 
straining every nerve to prevail upon Protestants to concur in their 
suicidal efforts. It is remarkable, that this very family were driven 
by the persecuting spirit of Popery which produced the revogation of 
the edict of Nantz, from France in 1685 ; and that four years after, 
they experienced the evil effects of the same malevolent spirit in Ire- 
ind. Four of them are now in Parliament, and, having attached 
themselves to the faction in question, are guilty of a gross dereliction 
of principle, by nurturing the growth of that very superstition 
which expelled them from their native land, and which threatens with 
ruin the country which afforded them protection, in the hour of dan- 
ger and distress, Notwithstanding, however, this combination of 
efforts, as unnatural, as it js unprincipled aud unconstitutional, we are 
happy to learn, that very few Protestants have signed the. petition. 
The curse of Ireland was the grant of the elective franchise, the most 
mistaken act of policy which ever emanated from the councils of Great 
Britain. The Catholic committee of Dublin, ever actively engaged 
in the propagation of falsehood, have repeatedly declared, that 
the Irish Protestants are sincerely desirous that their claims should be 
conceded in the most unqualified manner, and some members of 
Parliament have had the hardened audacity to repeat his groundless 
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assertion. The fact is notoridusly otherwise ; the great mass of 
Irish Protestants know and feel that the security of their persons ang 
their property, theiz domestic comforts, and their political existence, 
depend on the continuance of those laws, and of that ascendancy, 
without which they could never have been either acquired or main. 
tained. And, if we mistake not their character very much, they 
would not tamely witness the invasion of their rights, the Joss of 
their privileges, and their reduction to a state of vassalage, under, 
system which they have been taught from their infancy at once to 
despise and to abhor. it would be rather a dangerous experiment to 
let loose the population against the property of the country ; it has 
been tried in France ; the result is well known; it was such as not to 
encourage imitation in a neighbouring state; and Lord Fitzwilliam 
and his friends, who have so often deplored it ¢here, must have Jost 
their senses before they could promote it here. 

These various exertions in Ireland, from so many quarters, have had 
the natural effect of fomenting a spirit of riot and outrage. Popish 
treason was never more prevalent in Ireland, than at this time; it 
daily breaks forth in treasonable combinations, cemented by illegal 
oaths; in the plunder of Protestants, who are continually robbed of 
arms and ammunition, and in the perpetration of barbarous nocturnal 
outrages by a ferocious banditti. 

These accounts, which we have received from undoubted authority, 
are confirmed by various statements in the public prints. On the 3d of 
March, a letter from Dublin conveyed the following information. 

*€ Information has been sworn before Mr. Sanpgys, magistrate of 
the county of Kildare, by several Protestant gentlemen Jiving in the 
neighbourhood of Maynooth, in that county, that on the night of the 
28th ult. their houses were broken open by a numerous banditti, and 
robbed of arms on/y. On one of those gentlemen, Ms. Nugent, ob- 
serving, that from the careless manner in which they threw about 
charged pistols, he supposed they were not.used to fire arms, they 
ordered him to come out, and he should see the contrary ; he did so, 
and saw from twenty-five to thirty men in jackets, armed with fire- 
locks, drawn up in rank, who, at the word of command, went through 
the manual and platoon exercise, 

** About midway between Cork and Kinsale, two strongly garri- 
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goned towns, and not more than twelve miles asunder, near i3 place 
called Brown's Mill, the board of First Fruits have thought it neces- 
sary to build a Protestant church ; but so violent is the oppos ition to 
this measure, that the government have been obliged, at an eapence 
of 700}. to build a barrack, and place two companies of the (jth foot 
therein, for the pro ection of the church. 


Another letter from Dublin of the 4th of March, states— 


Tt is with inexpressible and unfeigned regret, that we find our- 
selves called upon to advert to certain outrages, which have toeen for 
some time committed in a neighbouring covnty, under pre:tence of 
regulating the price of land, and which, but for the prompt; interfe- 
rence of government, might eventually have involved the vi cinity of 
the capital itself in blood-shed and confusion. The miscre ants who 
are the authors of these disturbances, call themselves carders, from the 
instrument of torture which they use, for the purpose of fi srcing the 
honest, the industrious, and peaceful proprietors of the soi'l to relin- 
quish their property. The time, chosen for the executio'a of their 
nefarious designs, the dead of the night, perfectly suits ;and charac- 
terizes their purpose ; and, although their associations niay have no 
immediately political object in view, yet it is not difficult to conceive, 
with what facility they may be converted to such an end., This spirit 
has appeared, under various forms and denominations, in different 
parts of the country ; and, thanks to a vigorous, yet mriild and steady 
alministration of justice, has every where been put dovyn by the law. 
They have all one common object—the dominion of the mob over pro- 
perty, Sometimes the rent of the land is the subject ot? their legisla- 
tion; at others, the tithes of the Protestant; at others a:zain, the dues 
of the Catholic clergy aie regulated by their arbitrary dec:rees.” 

It would be wonderful, indeed, even in better-regula:ed countries 
than Ireland, and with a people less weak, credulous, atd irritable, 
than the Ivish Papists, if incessant attempts to inflame their nyinds, 
and to rouse them to action, should prove unsuccessful. ‘he jriests 
and lawyers, too, are not behind hand with their fellow laboui ‘ers in 
sounding the trumpet of sedition, The former, we know, ha ve for 
some years laboured to dissuade their flocks from enlisting in the 
army, though, happily, without effect, as the recruiting seri sice has 
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seldo: n stood still. But in preventing the privates of the militis 
from volunteering into the regulars, those Jesuitical patriots have beep 
more successful. In many instances, indeed, they have not scrupled 
to me nace from the altar any militia men who should so enlist. We 
are co mstrained to admit, that, in thus acting, they only pay obedience 
to the tir canonical oath, by taking effective means for the subversion 
of an heretical state. The liberal partisans of opposition, find no 
fault witb, have no invectives to spare for conduct of this kind; 
thougl 1, whenever aclergyman of the establishment presumes to im- 
press «on the minds of his congregations, the necessity of a strict 
dischar ge of their civil and political, as well as their religious, duties, 
they pc nce upon him as a hawk would upon a pigeon ;_ the- language 
can su pply no terms of adequate virulence to express the indignation 
which they feel at an act so atrocious; while the sawneys of the 
Edinbw gh Review, level the whole train of their Scottish artillery 
against him, and vociferate most lustily on the prostitution of the 
pulpit to: the purposes of parly. 

Next t ‘0 the priests there is no set of men to whom the faction is so 
much ind. ebted for promoting discontent in Lreland as to the lawyers. 
They seen. \ to have an exclusive patent for abuse, to claim a monopoly 
of scurrility', and really, from the specimens which we have seen of 
their oratori cal powers, they are richly deserving this pre-eminent 
distinction, .as {3t. Giles and Billingsgate must consign to them the 
palm of victory. ‘The following observations on a speech of one 
of these pate ntees, who, if our memory do not fail us, was a scribe 
bler of stupid ‘farces, and a briefless barrister at the Old Bailey, some 
thirty years ¢i0,.are extracted from a most respectable evening papet 
of the gth o f March. 


“ THE CATHOLIC MEETING. 


* Io a Dublin newspaper of the 5th inst. particularly devoted to 
the (Dathilic cause, we find re-published with ostentatious approba- 
tion, ‘ an excellent speech delivered by Counsellor M‘Nally, at the 
late ( Catholic meeting.’ Oue paragraph of this pretended speech (for 
we c, mn scarcely suppose it to have been really spoken) is so audacious, 
that i: § deserves to be seriously noticed, It is as follows : 
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*« «He would not give up a silent suffrage—he was up—(here a 


general laugh of good humour and loud applause.)—He felt the true: 


meaning of the general hilarity which instantly pervaded the assembly, 
on his involuntarily using the word which had promoted. it; and he 
took the application, not as intended as ridicule, but as a compliment, 
insinuating that of which he was never ashamed nor afraid.—He took 
the aliusion as a compliment.’ . 

“* We earnestly beg that every loyal man in the country will recol- 
lect and consider that this word ur, which was received with such 
Joud applause, and which conveys so complimentary an allusion, was, 
in the year 1798, (that year which deluged and disgraced Jreland with 
blood and massacre) the watch-word and countersign of rebellion.— 
** Are you up,” implied, are you an United Irishman? are youa 
sworn and organized traitor ?” 

‘* Now we ask, is it true that an advocate of the Catholics did, at 
their aggregate meeting, dare to use these expressions? Is it true 
that the aggregate meeting of the Catholics, applauded them? If 
they are not immediately and distinctly disclaimed by the advocate 
and the Catholics, we put it to the common sense of the sober- 
minded in Ireland and in England, whether such assemblies and such 
doctrines can be tolerated, if we mean to preserve the union of the 
countries and constitution of the land? If the Catholic claims ate 
to be thus advocated, we assert, that every man who wishes well to 
the peace, to the prosperity, nay to the existence of the empire, will 
be driven to oppose them. 

Having thus noticed the loyalty of this spsech-maker, we cannot 
refrain from giving a speeimen of his candour and temper in the fol- 
lowing description of the majority of the House of Commons on 
Lord Morpeth's motion. 

«« Let us see who are enemies ~ who are the opponents to Catholic 
emancipation, of Lrish liberty? They are the enemies not only to 
Ireland, but to Great Britain, and the veteran band of household 
troops lead the van, the placemen, the pensioners; the Cornish bo- 
. Tough -mmembers march after; thea come the mercenaries who repre« 
sent the, Kast India Company, that great association of commercial 


monopolists—Nabob dethroners, and invaders of Indian territories— - 


* deluged’ with native blood—who follow. with pallid, cadiferous coun- 
No. 165, Vol.41, March, 1812. T 
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tenances! Those who may be said to represent the interests and the 
trade, and the cruel oppressions inflicted in the West India islands, 
where slavery was once established ; where the sceptre that ruled a 
part of the human race was a whip, and negro drivers the sanguinary 
tyrants! Where the unfeeling upstart planter lived upon the blood 
of his fellow creaturés, and robbed him of the fruits of his labours, 
earned by the sweat of his brow. Ob, may such savages as these 
ever be ranked with our enemies ; they are enemies to Heaven and to 
buman nature: their views will for ever preclude them from entering 
the files of our friends ; we repudiate such allies with horror and 
disgust.” 

“ This, in the opinion of some, may be eloquence, moderation, 
and modesty ; but we Own, we never read any thing which appeared 
to us so like barefaced misrepresentation and scurrility.” 

Nothing upon earth is so easy to compose as a jacobinical harangue 
like this, unless, indeed, it be a methodistical sermon. As in the 
tatter you have only to ring the changes on the words,— Grace— Spirit 
~—Love— Election—Reprobation—and Hell Flames, without taking the 
feast trouble about connection or accompaniments ; so, in the former, 
Corruption, Tyranny, Oppression, Peculators, Blood-Suckers, Sangui- 
nary Tyrants, aud avery few other expressions, ejusdem generis, 
will supply ample materials for a democratic oration, an hour long, 
in“the Common-Hall, at the Westminster Forum, or at the Cathelic 

Committee of Dublin. The only danger of spoiling either of these 
precious productions, is by the casual introduction of any ning 
ing éven a remote resemblance to intellect, or sense; such slips, 
however, are rarely to be met with, and, indeed, are never found to 
occur, where the orators gitber speak extempore, or write their own 
sermons o¢ speeches. The seditious expression, “ ur,” to which 
the commentator on Matmally's text refers, is of a much older date 
than the Irish rebellion in 1708 ; it is in truth a French phrase, intro- 
“ducéd at an early period of the revolution, when the Jacobinical 
murderers were daily dtenching the streets of Paris with human gore, 
and is a Jiteral translation of “ 3 /a hauteur,"—— es'tu A la hauteur 
des circonstances ?"’ Anglice, ‘‘ are you xp to the spirit of the times,” 
was 8 common question during the triumphant days of Robespierre, 
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and his friend Marat. As to the libels on the West India proprietors, 
it is the every day cant of Jacobinism, always ready at hand, for the 
use of a patriotic declgimer, and almost certain to ensure ready belief 
from a gaping and ignorant multitude. The truth, however, is, that 
there is as much humanity in our West India colonies, as is to 
be found in any part of the British empire, and we will not disparage 
the inhabitants of those climates by comparing them, for benevolence, 
charity, and all the active virtues of social life, with the Catholic 
Committee of Dublin, or even with the mass of landed proprietors in 
Ireland, whether Papists or Protestants, for it is a fact, though we 
know it will not be believed, that the slaves in the West India islands 
enjoy much greater comforts, than the Irish peasants, and‘are much 
better treated by their masters. But is it to the laws, or tothe 
government, that this miserable state of the peasantry of Ireland 
is to be attributed ? No? it has its source in nothing which the govern- 
ment could prevent ; its melioration depends on nothing which the 
government can accomplish. It arises solely from the conduct of 
those absentee proprietors, who form part of the faction in this country, 
and from the general conduct of the land owners in Ireland. The 
abominable practice of letting and under-letting their land, and of 
employing middle men as they are called ; the oppressive exactions on 
the actual cultivator consequent thereupon ; the neglect to reside on 
their estates, and other circumstances connected with, and flowing 
from, this ‘radically vieious system, to which the poverty, the 
wretchedness, and, we will add, the oppression, of the Irish peasant, 
are to be principally ascribed,—add to this the absolute ascendancy 
which their Priests have acquired over their minds, and the obvious 
purposes for which they have employed it ; and we veed look no farther 
for the true causes of the distress and dissatisfaction of this numerous 
class of the Irish population. With whom, then, does the remedy 
for 4his evil rest? Assuredly, not with the government. Is there a 
man out of Ireland so stupid, so besotted, as to believe for a moment, 
that the boasted panacea of Catholic Emancipation, would contri- 
bute, even in the minutest degree, to improve the situation of the 
lower classes of the- Popish community ? We do not-believe there 
exists an individual who will seriously maintain a proposition so mon- 
strously wild and absurd, as to appear like the offspring of. ididey, 
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were it not ‘easily traced to a less respectable parent. No; the only 
remedy for the evil is in the hands of the landlords, the priests, the 
Catholic nobility and gentry ; and the only object of the Catholic 
claims is to gratify the ambition, and to serve the personal interests, 
of a very small portion of the latter. Every thing essential to religivis 
freedom they already enjoy ; what they now openly demand is poli- 
ticel power ; whit they secret/y aim at, is Catholic ascendancy. This 
is the true state of the case, let faction disguise it as it will. The 
lower classes of Irish Papists, are made the dupes of the upper, 
and the tools of an ambitious aristocracy labouring for the gratifica. 
tion of their own ambitious views, and for the acquisition of a power, 
which, if they once should attain it, they would exercise, we know, 
a rigour intolerable. They may talk as loudly as they please of 
their disinterestedness and their patriotism ; experience has taught 
the folly of trusting to professions in opposition to practice. Proofs, 
indeed, of these boasted virtues, were not wanting, when the great 
reformer of abuses introduced a bill for enabling a member of his 
party to hold two places which were incompatible with each other, 
the one being established as a check on the other; when a judge 
was made a cabinet minister, by which it was possible he might first 
advise a prosecution, and then try it; and when a proposal was brought 
forward to invade the domestic security of Britons, by giving access 
to an exciseman in every private family, who should presume to brew 
their‘own beer ; a proposal, which, at any other period of our history, 
would have hurled the most popular minister from the seat of power, 
and which had no other apparent advantage than that of promoting 
the interests of two lrewers, who happened to be attached to the 
party! ! Certainly these specimens of disinterestedness, and patriotism, 
are not very alluring. 

The Cathokc question was, indirectly, or rather, insidiously, brought 
forward in the House of Peers, on the 1gth of March, when Lorp 
Borincpow submitted a most circuitous motion to the House, the 
real object of which, however, was to procure a change of ministers, 
in order to introduce a cabinet, which, fofgetful of the principles of 
the revolution, weuld place Papisis on the same footing with Protes- 
tants. Traly, when we consider with whom this motion originated, 
we cannot withhold our surprise at the boldness of the attempt. 
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We know, indeed, that many men who are unable to regulate the 
concerns of their own families, think themselves fully competent to 
undertake the management of a mighty empire. But his lordship 
is one of those /ibera/ men with which this country at present abounds, 
who make /ilerality consist in the absence of all fixed principles ; 
which they find equally awkward in theory, and inconvenient in 
practice. The /iberality in question applies alike to religion, to ethics, 
and to politics, and in the science of ethics, we recollect a tolerable 
specimen of his lordship’s abilities, which appeared in a fashionable 
paper of the day, and which drew down upon the noble lideralist, 
a severe Castigation from the pep of a moral -writer. 

But our great objection to the motion in question is fuunded on 
constitutional grounds. The constitution has vested in the king, 
among other effective powers, the prerogative of chusing~ his own 
ministers. Butif in the measures which ministers adopt, they betray 
incapacity, dishonesty, or a neglect of constitutional principles, then 
has ether House of Parliament an undoubted right to address the 
crown for their removal. But a difference of opinion as to any 
general system of. public policy, or as to any particular measures, 
does not form any constitutional ground of interposition with the 
prerogative of the crown, by either House of Parliament. The 
House of Lords, we know, claims to be the Macnum ConstLium 
of the king, and far be it from us either to question its authority, 
or to harbour a wish to abridge it. It is a most important part of the 
constitution, and long may it remain a legal and effective barrier, 
between the rage of democracy, and the undue exercise of regal 
power. Butin thiscapacity, nor in any other, can it possess any right 
tointerfere with the prerogative of the crown in the choice of ministers, 
without having some specific ground of complaint, applicable to their 
measures, to prefer. The constitution acknowledges the king tobe 
the fountain of honours and rewards; he is so described by every 
writer on the constitution of England; he has been ever so consi- 
dered ;. but, we are sorry to perceive, by such motions as this in one 
House, aod by the proceedings of a certain committee, in the otber, 
that there exists an intention to deprive him of this constitutional 
power. ‘The first approaches to any system of the kind for curtailing 
the legal prerogatives of the crown, should be resolutely opposed, 
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from whatever quarter they proceed, whether from avowed ertemies 
or ftom well-intentioned friends, who are, not unfrequently, the 
most formidable of foes. The prerogatives of the crown form an 
important part of the rights of the people; and whenever they are 
infringed’ by the encroachment of either branch of the legislature, 
the constitution itself is invaded: the state machine is so nicely 
balanced, that onc part cannot encroach upon another, ¥ 4 hout a de- 
rangement of the whole. 

This motion drew from Lord Grey some of those extraordinary 
statements, with which he has amused the public for the last six and 
twenty years. The whoie stock of his ga/i was exhausted on the 
ministers and on the clergy of the established Church; while all the 
honey he could collect, was reserved for those sweet, innocent, inoften- 
sive, inyared souls, the Papists of Ireland According to him, the 
legislative provisions adopted at the revolution of 1688, for keeping 
Papists at adistance from all political power, were merely temporary 
precautions, never meant to apply to, much less to bind, posterity. If 
there be any truth in this position, it necessarily follows that every 
restriction should, long since, have been removed from the Papists, 
and that not only the senate and the council chamber, but the throne 
itself, should be thrown open tothem. We, however, have not se 
read the history of the revolution; we have studied the events of 
that important era, we believe, as deeply as Lord Grey ; and had 
we both lived at that period, there is no doubt that our conduct 
would have been as opposite then, as our opinions are now. But we 
contend, in opposition to his lordship, that all the public acts passed 
at that period for the security of the Protestant Church, and for the 
preservation of a Protestant king, are fundamental p rts of the 
British Constitution, and constitute, if we may so say, the very 
tenure by which the princes of the House of Brunswick hald the 
throne. But the disabilities are not imposed, as his lordship con- 
tended, for ‘‘ religious speculative differences,” but for the practical 
effects of those speculative points, as he is pleased to callthem. We 
little expecied, however, such an excess of candour in this quarter, as 
a charge of tyranny on his Lordship’s own administration, ‘‘ toconti- 
nue disabilities after the reasons have ceased to exist which caused them, 
was tyranny.” Now as, according to him, those reasons had ceased to 
exist long ago, himself and bis colleagues are necessarily involved in 
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this gratuitouscharge. But his lordship would have us believe that the 
Popish religion was no object of alarm in itself, but only as con- 
nected with a particular system of politics. We know very well, 
that despotism and Popery are closely interwoven ; but James the 
Second exercised power for the purpose of introducing Popery ; it 
is preposterous therefore to say, that the cause, and not the effect, 
was the ground of apprehension, and the object of proscription. 
If so, why extend the proscription to the whole Popish heirs of the 
abdicated Prince, and limit the inheritance to his Protestant progeny ? 
Tt must be considered, that the danger of any thing Popish about 
the throne to our ecclesiastical and civil establishments, impressed 
the minds of our forefathers so forcibly, that they resolved to avert 
it by the strongest provisions which the wisdom of man could sug- 
gest. Indeed, the sentiments of the leading agents in the reyolution 
cannot be read, by amy but a man rivetted to some favourite system 
of his own, without drawing from them a conclusion very different 
from that which Lord Grey has drawn. 

His Lordship made an indirect attack on Lords Buckinghamshire 
and Sidmouth, for their intention to join the ministry ; such a junc- 
tion, he insisted, instead of enlarging the basis, would narrow the 
principles, of the administration ; and, in another part of his speech, 
he reprobated any attempt to form an administration by a coalition of 
discordant principles! Did his Lordship imagine that the public had 
taken copious draughts of the Lethean stream? Notseven years have 
elapsed, since he himself formed such a government, and even con- 
sented to narrow the principle of his own administration by admitting 
these very noblemen to a share in it!!! His panegyrics on the ~ 
Papists exceed all bounds ; be wondered, forsooth, at the temper and 
moderation of their demands!!! There is no argument applicable to 
an assertion so strange; which if it were not made in derision, 
deserves to be stigmatized,—but we dare not trust ourself with the 
subject. We never, however, will suffer any gross misrepresentation 
of an historical fact to pass without a peremptory contradiction. We 
will not bear to be told that Earl Fitzwilliam ‘‘ was sent over to grant 
them (the Papists) the full measure of their claims,” without enter- 
ing our protest against the groundless assertion. If Lorp Caruisie 
were in the House, he would, we apprebend, have eqnfuted this affir- 
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midtion, for his Lordship’s letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, in which he 
denied the fact here affirmed by Lord Grey, was published at the 
time, and read by every body. Lord Carlisle, too, knew the instruc- 
tions of the government at that period, which Lord Grey, then, as 
now, in opposition, could not possibly know. 

He alluded to some sermon preached by a clergyman, who is 
now a chaplain to the Regent, in which, it appears from Lord 
Grey's statement, the preacher had been guilty of the enormous 
offence of defending the established religion of the land, and of 
impugning the impure and vicious doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
“ Denunciations, not in the spirit of Christian charity, had been 
heard, even within the last three weeks, from the pulpit ; ond those 
denunciations proceeded from men intimately connected with the 
present ministry.” And the subsequent appointment of the preacher 
to be chaplain to the Regent is deemed, by bis Lordship, a triumphent 
proof of the principle of intolerance on which the present administration 
is founded. We, too, must be exposed to the tharge of simplici'y, 
cast by Lord Grey on one of his opponents, for we really mast picad 
ignorance of the whole fact. We will just, however, admonish his 
Lordship, that when the flock undertake to guide their shepherd, and 
when a member of the church imputes to a Christian minister, a want 
of Christian charity, that flock and that member subject themselves 
to the charge of something more serious than presumption. ‘That his 
Lordship would rather Jead than follow, we can easily imagine, but, 
however such conduct may square with his po/itical creed, it is 
utterly inconsistent with the doctrines which he may learn from an 
attentive perusal of the New Testament. He who catechizes others, 
must expect to be catechized himself ; and if speeches like this are 
suffered to be circulated through the country, they call loudly for 
animadversion, and for the application of an antidote to the poison 
which they contain. With what passes in the House, we have no 
concern; but printed orations are appeals to the public, which 
the public, or any portion of it, have an undoubted right to answer. 
A word or two, however, to his Lordship on the imputation of intole- 
vance. We ask him, and the public too, whether it were possible 
to display a more rank spirit of intolerance, than has been ascribed 
by the public papers to his Lordship on this yery occasion? He 
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undertakes to arraign a minister of the established church for presum- 
ing to preach those doctrines in which he was bred, and which he 
stands pledged to promulgate ; he accuses him of a breach of Chris- 
tian charity, (the meaning of which term it is by no means clear to 
us that his Lordship understands;) and he scruples not to declare 
his conviction that such a man ought not to be promoted in his profes- 
sional career,—for his censure of the appointment goes directly to 
this. If this be not intolerance, clear, unqualified, active, intolerance, 
we know no act which deserves that character. But none but a mind, 
infected with the pollution of party, could maintain, fora moment, 
the intolerance of the most tolerant church which ever spread her 
benign influence over any portion of Christendom. While not a 
word is said, not a syllable breathed, by this Protestant peer, against 
the intolerant spirit of the Romish church ; of that church which 
brands all others as heretical, and devotes their followers to extirpa- 
tion in this world, and to everlasting punishment in the world to 
come!!! But, possibly, his Lordship was simple enough never to 
have heard of them! In that case, he may, perhaps, thank us for 
directing his attention to those effusions of the ¢oierant spirit of popery; 
and we would further recommend to his perusal, for a confirmation 
of his present opinions on religious subjects, Butler's Calechism, 
Ward's Errata, and several other publications of a similar tendency, 
industriously circulated by the ‘Papists of Ireland, containing the 
most virulent abuse of the established church. His kind caution to 
Mr. Perceval, not to raise the cry of the church is in danger, is, we 
can assure him, a work of supereroyation, which probably was its 
chief recommendation to his Lordship; for, we apprehend, that the 
members of the church, at last, begin to feel her danger. Heaven 
knows! they have been in a state of torpidity long enough. The petition 
from Sion Cottece against the Catholic claims will, we trust, pro- 
duce numberless petitions, of a similar te. dency, from every part of 
the country. Why sleepeth the University of Oxford on such an 
occasion ? She cannot, we are sure, have been benumbed by the icy 
touch of her chancellor. Let ber observe, then, a consistency of 
principle, language, and conduct. Her former pupils look up to 


her for an example of orthodory, religious and political; Jet not 
Alma Mater disappoint the reasonable expectations of her children, 
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On another part of the subject, the advocates for the Papists.accuse 
their oppoxents of an offence which they have committed themselves 
They charge us with having excited a spirit of religious animosity 
and exhort us to promote conciliation, by a sacrifice of the constitution, 
While it is perfectly well known, that the charge of provoking’ religi- 
ous discussions is imputable only to those whe bring. forward. the Ca- 
tholic claims, and not to those who resist them, The purport of this 
language is,—we are about to make a desperate attack on the church, 
and, if you, oppose us, animosity will ensue; remain ther quietly 
on your arms, let. us accomplish our purpose, and by that means. a. 
spirit of conciliation will be encouraged. Apd_ for rofusing to com 
ply with this,modest request, the members of the establishment are 
to be branded as intolerant Ligots ; they beg leave, however, to retort 
the charge. on, their adversa ies, and to add to it that of desiguing de- 
magogues, and factious hypocrites. 

As we proceed, the subject expands before us, and still panozx. 
presents itself in every. possible form and shape. Our limits, how- 
ever, forbid us to pursue it further ; and we shall close it with a solemn 
exhortation to our fellow protestants to fight manfally in a contest 
which involves, in its consequences, civil liberty and religious free- 
dem. For our part, whatever false imputations may be preferred 
against us, we are, if we kgow ourselves, and will remain, in Christian 
charity with all men; -but, at the same time, we will obey the scrip- 
tural injunction, fo fight the good fight of faith; nor will we surrender 
the citadel, erected by our forefathers, and cemented with the blood 
of our martyred prelates, while we have breath to defend it. 

Little space remains. for apy farther animadversions on the 
political occurrences of the day. Ample subject of congratulation 
could we find in the meliorated aspect of public affairs in the Penin- 
sula, ‘The increased energy of the new Regency, affosds, notwith- 
standing the gloomy predictions of Lord Gery, the strongest grounds 
of, hope, for, a succeysful termination to this generous struggle for in- 
dependence, The fall of Badajos, which, judging from the past, we 
may confidently predict, will open.a road for our conquering troops 
into Spain; while the reiniorcegients on their way to join our com- 
mander, will, we trast, enable him to improve his advantages, to act 
still more decisively ov the offensive, to hurl the Usurper from his tem- 
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porary throne, and to restore the capital of the kingdom to its legiti- 
mate owners. 

“The scene begins toopen upon us in the North of Europe, where 
war seems inevitable. Buonaparte, itis well known, is tormented 
with the thirst for universal power ; but he has another prevailing 
motive to undertake new expeditions, to involve his slaves in new 
wars, and to devote them to fresh destruction, which, obvious as it is, 
seems wholly to have escaped the political writers of the day. It was 
a principle adopted by the early revolutionists, to quarter their im- 
mense armies on foreign states, for the double purpose of over- 
awing and conquering such states, and of subsisting the troops without 
any expence to the government. The principle is stil} retained by 
Buonaparte, who has the further stimulus of necessity tourge bim to 
the adoption of a similar line of conduct. War, indeed, is his cle- 
_ ment, for, without an imrhense military force, he can neither support 
his government, which is essentially violent, nor levy his taxes. Now, 
without trade and commerce, he has no resources for the pay of this 
army ; and, as Spain is exhausted, that is, the portion of it in which 
his troops have established themselves, he can derive no farther sup- 
plies from that country ; and is, therefore, reduced to a kind of impe- 
tious necessity to extend the flames of war to some fresh countries, 
in which his forces may eat, fight, and: plunder. !t were idle, 
with the insufficient information at present before us, to form any 
opinion respecting the probable conduct of Russia and Sweden, and 
the probable event of the contest, should it take place. We must 
have some very strong proofs indeed, to make us.believe in the since- 
rity of Bernadotte's hostility to his late protector and master. We 
shall therefore diligently watch the course of events, and form our 
judgment from occurrences as they arise. 

The civic patriots have once more issued from their shops to clamour 
in the Common Hall. Linen drapers, slop-sellers, keepers of gin- 
shops, shoe-makers, and the whole riff-raff of that part of the me- 
tropolis, converted into statesmen for the day, exercised their censorial 
power in the usual way, and after the ordinary quantum of scurility 
and lies, they voted an abusive address to the Regent, and returned, 
growling, to their counters. The daily advertiser for India shawis, 
while our weavers ate distressed for want of employment, proclaimed, 
with his customary assurance, bis great regard for the people ; and the 
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man, whom Lord Kenyon declared to be unworthy of belief on his 
oath, in a court of justice, obtained easy credit from the gulls and 
idiots which crowded the hall. Why will not the real wealth and 
influence of the city of London stand forth, and rescue the corporation 
from this foul disgrace ? 

We havemuch to say on the very laudable conduct of the admi- 
talty, in the new establishment provided for naval chaplains ; and on 
a similar provision for army chaplains. These regulations reflect the 
highest honour on the individuals by whom they have been enforced ; 
and their selection of a chaplain-general, Ancupgacon Owen, whose 
disinterested and most exemplary conduct we shall again take occasion 
to refer to, entitles the admiralty to a double poftion of gratitude 
from every friend to the establishment. But we have already exceeded 
our prescribed boun!s; aud must. reserve what we have to say-on these 


subjects for another month, - 
March 28th, 1812, 





THE COV ENTRY CONTROVERSY.—CALVINISTS AND 
CHURCH MEN. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, a. 

The interest of religion can never be promoted by deliberate false- 
hood and misrepresentation. ‘Such arts, as they aré-evil in themselves, 
so their unifofm tendency is to promote evil. I, think; therefore, that 
the two writers in your last number, who have detected and exposed 
the disingenuous conduct of your correspondent, who ¢ alls himself 
“an Orthodox Churchman,” are entitled to thé thanks ofall gouod 
men, especially the latter writer, as he has enteredumore at large jnto 
the sa bject, and has more completely torn off, the veil under which 
the O. C, was desirous of concealing himse)f. “But neither of these 
Writers appears to me to hare sufficiently develiped the ‘source ‘of that 
malignity, which alone conid iustigate the Qu) torso arent and 
unmerited attack upon the clergyman in question. 

Some persons, haye suspected, Mr. Editor, that this O C. is ‘a rival 
candidare fof the ‘vacant'Vicarage—for hiy Own Patt, T fully acqait every 
wich persorpf having any connection with*him..! .E cannot believe, 
that ang cerayman would stoop to so mean and .dishonouradle an 
artitice, Bat i can tell you where he is not unfrequently to be found, 
dnd I cali Satisfactorily ‘account ‘for that smattéting of knowledge, 
Which has led some of the simple-hearted people of Coventry to 
se ppose he is, wonderfully wise. You have doubiless heard of those 
repositories of Knowledge, called circulating and subscriptiop libraries, 
did may have witnessed the learned conversations Which sdmetimes 
take place in such seats of profound erudition! What a blessing, Mr. 
Editor, are such seienufic hot-beds to our land ! but-torsthese, the won- 
derful discoveries of Tom Paine might have been confined aimost 
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wholly to thé region of bis own brain, afd Britons might have been 
for ever excluded from the denefits which result from his do/d and 
ingenious speculations. | Here, then, we trace the fountains of know- 
ledge—even your very learved and elaborate disquisitions, Mr. Editor, 
as well as those‘of many ef -your contemporaries, are here accessible ; 
a man, though 4imost whally confined to bis counter or his desk, may 
contrive to get what Dr. Johnson calls.a mouthful of learning ; and 
what can hinder his looking as big, aye, and talking as big too, as 
though he had a beliy-fwll, or prevent his pouring forth, ore rotunda, 
his uudigested nonsense. - ‘This shews the truth of Mr. Pope's obser- 
vation, ‘* a litié learning is a dangeroas thing ;" but tts chief danger 
is tothe possessor, it being like a knife in the hand of a fool, an instru- 
ment wherewith he may cat his own fingers, or perhaps bis own 
throat. Butto be serious, Mr. Editor, is it net a lettle infra dig to 
admit such contemptible jargon as és contained in the letter, of the 
O. C. into your learned pages? He gives a specimen of the sermon 
he would compose from the text, ‘* there ts a way which seemeth right 
unto a man, but.the end thereof are the ways of death,” and he calls 
it ‘* a forcible discourse on the folly, danger, and misery ¢&s hypocrisy, 
aad the wisdom, security, and happiness of sincerity, (as relative both 
to this world andthe next,) in’ all our. words and actions.” _. L confess 
it struck me as somewhat wonderful, that Aypocrisy,,should be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a way which seemeih wight anto a man?’ J had always 
iinagined (as the O,C, indeed allows; though-inconsistently enough, in 
his very next sentence) that, ‘“.however much the hypocrite may 
deceive kis neighbour in, public, his misery and se/f-condemnation must 
be proportionably. great im privates,and tat because his way oes not 
seem right unto, kimself ; aud it hypoerisy seem right to the QO. C, or to 
any other person, I cay only acceugt fog such a civcumstance from the 
habitual and very lang-captinued pracyee of it. Jto whom hypocrisy 
has always seemed wrong, conceive it much mofe likely, that a person 
may be sincere in error, and that that wayamay seem right upto him, 
though it is unquestionably a very dangerous one—for I recollect, that 
Si. Paul was as sincere beture his conversion, as he was afterwards, 
though in the former case, notwithstanding his sincerity, he was in a 
very dangerous state. As to Judas, he never was sincere, his cha- 
racter throughout is that of a hypocrite, ner do I suppose his way ever 
seemed right unto himself. 

The O. C. next talks about partial and universal redemption, (ob- 
serve! he does not tell us here what he ‘‘ KNowWs OF HIs OWN KNOW- 
LENGE,” but professedly reiails the scraps he has picked up fiom others) 
and enters intoa /earned computation of the division of the earth be- 
tween Mahometanism, Paganism and Christianity, concluding with this 
Sage remark, that ‘‘ (he advocates for partialredemption, give to Satan, 
twenty-nine parts at least out of thethirty grand divisions of the earth,” 
and this wholesale consignment to the Devil, (he says) these precious 
elect, make the act of a just and merciful Gop, borrible, borrible, mose 
horrible 2 —He has thus dressed out a man of straw for the express 
purpose of fighting with him; and let him be victorious ! for never [ 
am persuaded did he meet with -a statement simWar to that which he 
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combatsin the discourses of the clergyman whom he haachosen to vilify ; 
“‘but he probably xwows OF HIS OWN KNOWLEDGE,’ that a man of 
straw is rye of t bast suited cesily et wore oe But 
the origin of the O. C.’s malignity may easi style 
of his own letter—this clergyman, it seems, enlarges frequently in 
praise of our most excellent church, he her doctrines, he en- 
forces her precepts, he maintains her CSch epee 
Calvinistic or any other dissenting chapels as the O.C. expresses a wish 
that he would) moreover he quotes her articles and other public formu- 
laries, and invites a between them and the scriptures; in 

of their complete and uniform consistency ;—it may be added, he 

a friend to the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical, constitution of his 
country, as on all proper occasions his hearerscan perceive: —these truly, 
and other such unchurehmanlike acts, are the grounds upon which this 
O. C. presumes to call him a hollow professor, a sanctimonious hypo- 
crite, and by other similarly elegant and charitable appellations. But 
there is one article of our ch which the O. C. is particularly angry 
with this clergyman for bringing forward, viz. the 18th, entitled, “‘ of 
per em salvation only by the name of Christ,” which asserts 
aa are to be had that presume to say that every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect that he professeth, so that he be dili- 

t to frame his life according to that law, and the light of nature— 
r holy scripture doth set out unto us the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men must be saved.” Does not this pretended O. C., by his: 
manifest irritation upon this subject, discover hinuself to be a Socinian or 
a Deist in disguise do not even you, Mr Editer, come in for a 
share of his censure when you speak in Review of Dr. Valpy’s 
Sermons, of * a notion which has atisen in the world and is now exten- 
ding, in opposition to all scriptural admonition, that it signifies not whe- 
ther there be one faith, or many faiths, and-that every man is at perfect 
liberty to judge far himself,” &c. &c. 

One word more, Mr. Editor, andI have done. YourO.C., it is 
rumoured, thinks it very hard, that the anonymous writers in your 
last number, should accuse him of disingenuousness for writing ano- 
nymously, meaning, I suppose, to insinuate, that they are themselves 

ilty of the very conduct they condemn in him ; but is there no dif- 

rence between an anonymous aftack upon a plainly-designated indi- 
vidual, and an anonymous defence of that same individual? between 
him, who unexpectedly sallies forth with his stiletto, and the peaceable 
patrole, whose only object is to disarm the assassin? Such is the dif- 
ference between the O. C. and his anonymous opponents—let him, 
however, but drop his mask, and appear in his true character, and I 
doubt not the object of his attack, or any of his advocates, is fully pre- 
iter to meet him ; but I rather wish, and that most sineerely, that 
may repent of his error, and become a real defender of that church, 

of which be is now a secret impugner—that charity, which ‘* hopeth 
nl! things,” prevents my despairing of even this, and forbids my calling 
him “ a hollow professor, &c. &c. although bis letter certainly con- 
tains no very plain mdication of a denevolent and truly christian 
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spirit ; but he may hereafter attain to a better mind. 
to hear of such an event, beingconvinced, that zeal like his, 2f pre- 
perly directed, might be productive of very benelictal results. 

lam, Sir, &e. 


I should rejoice 


DeFrensor. 
‘Coventry, March 14th, 1812. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


$in,—Your last number, which has accidentally fallen into my hands, 
contains a Communication from one of your juvenile correspondents, 
whose talents are as universally admired, as his aposiacy is at present 
deplored. This, however, would be of little importance to the pub- 
lic, were it not to be apprehended that his justification of a certain 
candidate's religious opinions, might meet with applause from the 
multitude, who is ever disposed rather to praise indiscriminately, than 
to reason coolly. The tinsel glare of a few scraps of latinity has often 
/seen mistaken for real knowledge. In this manner we may explain 
the many and warm expressions of admiration with which the letter 
of evoisve hys been received by the candidate aud his partisans. Yet, 
if political and religious apostacy had not of late years become so fre- 
cag that they cease to surprise, I should have felt disposed to believe, 
the numerous inconsistencies and contradictions with which your 
friend’s letter abounds, that an enemy, rather than a well-wisher to the 
Calvinists, had com it. That some Judas, sincere, at least, in his 
inclination to injure, bad been its author. Be this as it may, there 
can be no difficulty in shewing the absurdities contained in this singue 
“ot an aay nor in bringing forward their refutation, Though, 
ore I go further, might I not with propriety hint to the reverend 
eandidate to be careful whom he solicits, either directly or obliquely, 
to undertake his defence, to be cautious how he bestows his applauses, 
with whom he is anxious to form a more intimate acquaintance, and 
te remember that others can quote Latin as well as his defenders? 
If I were to cite any favorite apothegm for his instruction, I should 
7 ** timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.” Should he carry this in 
nd he might avoid the uneasy sensations which must arise from the 
‘idea of his Rabies been duped, Your correspondent’s Greek name, 
Mr. Editor, having, in consequence of typographical negligence, 
been erroneously printed, 1 shall indulge myself in the allowable 
licence of styling him Juvants, a title not only well applying to him, 
but moreeasy for, because better known to, your compositors. Juvenis 
then sets out by inveighing against anonymous insinuations, and by 
declaiming against personality. With his usual inconsistency he 


makes the following remark: “ that he is averse from controversy, 
because he considers it as the consequence of individual dislike ;" and 
yet after the self-believed luminous discovery, that two persons are but 
one, that Senex and the Ortbodux Churchinan are one and the same per- 
son, we detect this abhprrer of scurrility and controversy, this hater of 
anonyauous communications, launching, with all the unbridled fervour 
ef youth, into a philippic against this janus-faced writer, and rejoicing 
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that no two men could be found so base and so equally dishonour. 
able!!" Is this quite consistent, Mr. Editor? Your young Grecian, 
however, does not forget to insist upon a categorical reply to the 
question inserted in his former letter, when writing under the home- 
spun, but still respectable character of “© A Churchman.” He had 
there asked, ‘‘ how a Dissenter could possibly get into the church?” 
This is the tender point—I am unwilling to trust my pen upon the 
subject. I might perhaps disclose more than were prudent; but 
since some reply is called tor, I will content myself by observing, that 
your youthful friend would never have made the interrogatory, if he 
had been aware of the sentiments avowed by the inhabitants of St, 

John’s parish during a contest analogous to the present. (Then I must 
allow that J] was imposed upon, I was less aware than at present of 
the impending danger.) Has your correspondent read their protest 
publicly affixed in their church, and signed by their vicar, and the 
most respectable of the inhabitants ? Nor can my anxiety to refer 
Juvenis to domestic instances, and my unwillingness to enter at large 
into his proposed query, be considered as the result of inability to 
reply, but as the persuasion of prudence, when I thus inform the 
public that Juvenis and the candidate’s other friends; have made it 
their boast, that the originals of all the letters upon this contest— 
upon a contest so vitally essential to the interests of our mother church, 

are about to be sent hither, from your office, to a dissenting Lookseller’s 
in this city, and to be there exposed in order that the candidate may 
have an opportunity to select those persons who have had the hardi- 
hood to unveil religious fraud, to detect hypocrisy, and oppose undue 
usurpation! I am, Mr. Editor, nevertheless, not disposed | to give 
¢redit to this idle ramour,* I regard it, and so does the majority of 
iny fellow citizens, as invented to prevent the exposure of hypocrisy 
and apostacy. In contempt of the assertions of the bookseller in 
question, that he has already had the original communications in his 
possession during his late trip to the metropolis, and that heis ac- 
quainted with their respective authors, which I however know to be an 
audacious falsebood, I will still believe, Sir, that your Review, which 
has ever been acknowledged as the defender of our religious liberties, 
will never have its pages disgraced by such an atter dereliction of 
principle. 

Somewhat further we meet with the observation that Senex affirms 
the candidate is a Calvinist,—the writer Juvenis affirms tbat he is 
not, &c. Let me, in order to set Juvenis’s mind at ease upon this 
subject, refer him, not to sermsons which the candidste has already 
prepared for the purpose, but to a great law-bookseller not one hun- 
dred miles from the Strand, at whose house the compact was first 
made, and where it was determined that the present Calvinistic can- 
didate was the fittest person to fill the vicarage, which it was foreseen 





~~ 


* The rumour is, most certainly, idle, and if any persons have given 
credit to it, their credulity must be great indeed !—Epiror. 
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would soon become vacant. Need I, in corroboration, name the per- 
bons present at this secret consultation ? need I woreover state, that 
a pecuniary Collection is now forming to bestow upon a Calvinist prea- 
cher in our city, who will shortly espouse the niece of the candidate ? 
Aye, Sir, espoase the daughter of a preaching shoe-maker! Facts, 
simple facts, speak more than volumes of useless declamation ! Must 
we then retort, as your correspondent thinks, the words “ miserable 
defenders are ye all,” upot ourselves? or must we again listen to the 
Latin of a boy just escaped from the dread of bis master's ferula, and 
the thraldom of a school? No, Sir, our holy church needs not such 
defenders as Juvenis; we avoid wolves in sheep's clothing, we detect 
an enemy whatever title he may assume, whether he appear as “ a 
Churchman,” as ‘‘ pevorvd,” or as “ Vericola,” and we hate apos- 
tacy as cordially as we do Calvinism. ‘Towards the close of p, 205, 
we read, and truly with disgust, the affirmation of your writer, “ J 
am no Calvinist ;" indeed, why then defend their cause? why stand 
forward in the defence of that body which, turning with Jesuitical 
plausibility our profession of faith into the unchristian credo of Cal- 
vin, intrudes itself into our sauctuaries to devour our flock. Yet Juve- 
nis is no Calvinist. ‘he Calvinistic candidate himself says he is not 
a Calvinist! But still those uf his own persuasion denounce the 
church of England, and the creed of our fathers as the same wit 
that of Calvin! Shall we retort, Mr. Editor, shall we speak of mise- 
rable inconsistency, palpable contradiction, or shall we shew these 
pretenders that we are Christians, and that we are consistent. ‘This 
subject hasy 1 feel, excited a warmth to which my age is a stranger; 
but has also called forth digre.sions compatible with senectitude. ‘Io 
return, Juvenis is pleased to assert, that the word ‘* Jadas” did not 
occur in the candidate's sermon, of which your last exbibited a criti- 
cism ; how unlucky tor your friend’s veracity, that I find it as cited in 
the stenographic notes which | that day took ! 

The letter of Philalethes is treated with the utmost*contempt in 
your correspondent's etfusion ; the writer of that letter, who is, with 
no sipall shew of reason, supposed to be a most respectable and vener- 
able Dissenter, must here perceive allusive phrases introduced as 
applicable to him—allusions which would disgrace any admirer of 
moderation, any one in fact but this lover of syllogism and contro- 
versy. One phrase of your friend yet remains for me to comment 
upon, and J must set out by affirming, that I hate quotations, and aih 
therefore unwilling to otter more than a friendly hint upon the subject. 
It shall be this, Sir, that you will kindly make use of your influence 
with your correspondent ; nay, that you will even intreat him to be 
more careful how he praises another with whose merits or demerits he 
is little acquainted, and above all not to cite any school adage about 
Asses, no matter whether they. be clothed in a mantle of Tyrian pur- 
ple, or in a plain great coat, The fact is, oné confounded adage leads 
to another, and were it not for my aversion to quotation, I might be 
led by the® clamours of controversy to think that in this case asinus 
asinum fricat ! 

No. 165, Vol. 41, March, 1812. U 
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This correspondent, then, of ydur's, Mr. Editor, we should a priori 
imagine him, if we gave implicit credence to his professions of aver- 
sion from controversy, if in the simplicity of our hearts we believed 
in his feigned love of humility, to be instigated by no party spirit, 
and to possess the mild virtues of christianity. From: his professions 
of attachment to the church of England, and from his signature, we 
should apprehend him to be of our own persuasion, and an enemy to 
falsehood; butyet, upless churchmen plead professedly the cause of 
Calvin, unless intemperate misapplied scurrility be moderation, and 
unless inconsistency be truth, we-must discover in Juvenis what the 


warmth of youth betrays—absurdity, intolerance, and Calvinism. 
Coventry, March 19. SCRUTATOR. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sin, 

Apologies for the liberties we take with individuals, when, the in- 
terests of our church, und the religious opinions of a considerable num- 
her of her children are concerned, I hold to be superfluous and unne- 
cessary. 

I made none in the letter yon did me the honour to insert in your 

Review for September last, and I have none to offer now. 
» That letter, 1 apprehended, might bring upon me the rebuke of some 
soi-disant Churchman—It has so -happened—Scurrility and personal 
abuse have been showered down upon me—Sive pleno, ut aiunt, sacco. 
Till the appearance of your lastnumber, however, I felt no inclination 
to reply. 

A writer therein, who would be thought a new correspondent, but 
who is, in fact, the same who appeared in your number for January, 
in the imposing character of a True Churchman, has falsely and im- 
pudently charged me with writing the letter of ‘* an orthodox Church 
man,” the author of which, (though be is utterly unknown to me,) 
is, | have no doubt, ready and able to defend himself, and to prove 
every assertion he has made, beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

This Pawosv’, alias the “ True Churchman,” has displayed a degree 

of arrogance and insolence rarely to be met with. He who affects to 
be so tenacious of controversy—who pretends to deprecate anony- 
mous writings—this Peeiseé, employs a mean and pitiful subterfuge, 
which a man of honour and principle would disdain to adopt, while he 
has the effrontery to accuse another of the same dastardly conduct, and 
that without the slightest foundation. 
_ From the first I believed him to be a young man, Adbux florente 
juventé fervidus. His rashness and presuimption—his dogmatical 
snaoner, and supposed infallibility, are, in general, peculiar tg green 
years. 

Another citcumstance which confirmed me in this position, is the 
contempt he manifests, in his first letter, for old age. 

Since, however, his name and pursuits, his friends and his flatterers, 
ate now well known tome, | wish, in consideration of his youth, t# 
be a8 gentle as possible in this ny rejoinder. 


. 
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His fondness for Greek and Latin quotations may, by some, be 
mistaken for profound erudition ; but the delusion will soon subside, 
and, as he advances-in years, I would advise him to study the Mora- 
sity of the classic writers. 


' If he remembered their observations and precepts, he would have 
shewn more regard for that period of life, at which he may himself 
arrive, and the course of which he cannot retard. 
’ Labuntur anni nec Pie‘as moram 
Rugis et instanti Senecte— 
Afferet. 

I am sorry it is not in my power to settle his dispute with the Ortho. 
dox Churchman in one particular point. I did not hear the Calvinistic 
discourse to which his letter refers. I would recommend him, there- 
fore, to refer, as he proposes, to the written sermon itself—his inti- 
macy with the preacher will enable him to do this with facility. But 
this reference will convince none but his tea-table friends. TH 
persons who, like myself, have founded their opinions on other evi- 
dence, the evidence of their own senses, (among which, I am sure I 
may reckon the ‘* Orthodox Churchman," will not be so easily duped, 
but will do justice to , 

Senex. 
Coventry, 16th of March, 1812. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Mr. Epiror, 

At the time of writing the letter inserted in your former Review, 
Thad resolved that no answer should draw me into an extended con- 
troversy ; I consider it, however, necessary to assure your corres- 
pondent, however much it may grieve me to put him out of humour 
with his penetration, that Senex and I are not one and the same 
person ; we do not act in concert, neither are we even known to each 
other ;* consequently, I know nothing of the “ opinion which is 
generally entertained of him ;" but be it good or bad, I would not 
have him thought the worse of, for any offence committed by me. 

The ‘error (or as it certainly would appear to him, the studied 
falsehood) complained of by your correspondent, will be rectified by 
inserting, ‘‘ as well might he have said,” before the expression in 
question, and including the sentence ina parenthesis; and in the 
observations below, by reading, << «lid he not perceive as much incon- 
sistence in speaking of the sincere murderer Paul, as he would of the 
sincere traitor Judas?"’+ That it did not so appear in my letter, was 


—— 





* As, perhaps, your two correspondents cannot say quite so much, 
I shall in this reply consider them as the same individual. 


+ This latter instance was adduced merely to expose the absurdity 
of the former, of which it formsa proper counterpart. Judas had 
engaged with the Jews to betray Christ, and he certainly performed 
bis engagement with as much criminal sincerity as Paul manifested 
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the effect not of design, but inadvertence; and for which I am con. 
tent patiently and silently to endure all the censure he may think 
r to bestow ; but remind him, in pity to himself, to spare me, 

as all his reproaches will return with redoubled force on his own 
head. ‘‘ Thou art inexcusealle O man, whosoever thou art, that judg- 
est, for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemneth thyself; for 
thou that judgest, devst the same things ;" thou that sayest a man 
should not misrepresent, dost thou misrepresent? And yet, with my 
letter Lefore him, he would represent me as a Socinian ; ‘‘ he seems 
to have assumed,” says he, ‘ that whatever is not Socinianism, is of 
necessity Calvinism."* He is uot ignorant that Socinians deny the 
doctrines ‘of original sin—the Trinity—the Atonement—and the 
influence of the Holy Spirit ;—-these doctrines / have asserted, ex- 
pressly, or by direct inference, except as some of them are taught by 
Calvin and his followers. Socinians assert, that ‘‘ good works are 
the meritorious cause of salyation;" this doctrine I have unequivocally 
denied, Let your nt read my letter again deliberately, 
and then say what he thinks is ‘‘ the opinion already generally enter- 
tained of him,” of Ais truth, Ais honour, Ais liberality, his accuracy, 
his faithfulness, How might I retort, “ if after a knowledge of this 
fact, Mr. E., any of your readers believe a single iota of what this 
un-orthodox gentleman pleases to affirm, I shail sincerely pity his 
' credulity, I can only say, “‘ credat.” Again, among the other Soci- 
nian doctrines of which I am represented as seeming sa fond, is that, 
it seems, which ‘‘ asserts the innocence of error.” J have asserted 
the necessity of an atonement for all mankind, for sincere Pagans and 
sincere Christians, and the very idea of atonement presupposes, not 
innocence, but guilt; he would have been something more accurate, 
had he said I appeared fond of the scripture doctrine, which asserts the 
pardonable nature (through the atonement of Christ) of helpless igno- 
rauce, of involuntary error, both in faith and practice. Your correspon- 





— 


when he persecuted aud murdered the unoffending Christians—both 
were sincere,—yet, who could be so dull as to conceive that such 
sincerity, sincerity in wickedness, could be acceptable to God ? 


* No Sir; Iam much more inclined to assume, that error lies in 
extremes, and that our Church, judiciously and cautiously avoiding 
both, and taking the mean in most controverted points, is the true 
Church. Many instances of this might be produced: one, however, 
shall suffice. Socinians maintain that the nature of man is now 4s 
"pure and perfect as when he first came from the hands 6f his maker. 
Calvinists wnaintain- that he is wholly and entirely gone from origina! 
righteousness, ap unmixed incorrigible mass of pollution, depravity. 
corruption, and helplessness. The Church of England says, mav }» 
very far gone from original righteousness, is inclined to evil, the flesh 
, ail, ‘always contrary to the spirit—speaks of our nature as fainted, 
frail, weak, imperfect, &'c. all which expressions and epithets are 
equally removed from Socinianism and Calvinism. 
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dent will,perhaps,remember by whom and on what occasion the prayer 
was made, “ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
and will be able to perceive that ignorance is made the ground of the 
petition. But, says your correspondent, the preacher's design was 
‘tostate (which he did most explicitly) the dangerous tendency of 
error, however sincere/y adopted, by @ person who possesses the means 
of arriving at truth;” and was it indeed so, my good Sir? Then I 

resume, that when he mentioned gincere Pagans, sincere Papists, &c. 
if he did not as explicitly declare, he would at Jeast have his hearers 
strongly infer, that these not having the means of arriving at truth, 
were not in a dangerous state ; whether his discourse was calculated 
to make any such impression, I would a/most appeal to your corres- 
pondent himself. He deigns to notice one of my queries, and here 
the cloven foot of Calvinism again plainly discovers itself, in his 
declaration of the entise corruption of our nature at the fall, and I, it 
seems, Must be an ignoramus, not to know, that in the Latin edition of 
the articles, the oth says, ‘‘ man is gone as far as possible,” from 
original righteousness. He is not ignorant that it is also properly 
tendered in the authorised English edition, nor would he suppose 
that, should I assert that a certain person is fur, very far, distant 
from England, 1 megan him, or any who may hear me, to believe that 
he is at the Antipodes. ‘‘ Man is very far gone from original righ- 
teousness ;” this expression implies that original righteousness is not 
entirely lost, that all the good qualities and principles, with which 
man was at first created, are not absolutely destroyed. That this is 
the plain and obvious sense of the passage, is evident from the fel- 
lowing circumstance: when the assembly of divines, in the reign of 
Charles I. undertook to reform, as they called it, our articles accord- 
ing to the Calvinistic creed, they proposed to omit the words, ‘‘ man 
is very far gone from original righteousness,” and to substitute for 
them, ‘‘ man is wholly deprived of original righteousness,” It was 
admitted by both parties, that the two sentences conveyed ideas 
extremely different, and the proposed alteration was rejected by those 
who wished to maintain tbe ancient and established doctrine of the 
Church of England, in opposition to the peculiar tenets of Calvin.” 
(Bishop of Lincoln.) Although there is a want of precision in his 
concluding remarks, I am inclined to think from them, your corres- 
pondent is not yet athorough Calvinist. ‘* The blessing of salva- 
tion,” he observes, ‘ is not forced upon any—co-operation is neces- 
sary on our part ;""—co-operation with what ? the holy spirit, I presume 
he means, from what follows :—* it (the holy spirit) will not be 
given unless we ask ;" but how shall we be able to ask /efore it is 
given, if our nature is so wholly and entirely corrupt and helpless, 
that we are utterly incapable of any voluntary effort towards salva- 
tion? yet I perceive be dves believe that we must use the meats 
lefore we obtain the end; that ‘‘ we must knock before the door wiil 
be opened unte us." When he reflects seriously on the tendency of 
this doctrine, and .that the doctrines for which he has ‘‘a rooted 
abhorrence," are necessarily connected with it; Lam persuaded be 
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will reject it, arid adopt that of our Church, and I think I may ven- 
ture to assure him that he may do so, without becoming proud, self- 
righteous, a Pharisee, or a Socinian. 
: A TRUE (viz. an onTHODOx) CHURCHMAN. 
Coventry, March, 1812. 


INTOLERANT BIGOTRY. 
A New Reading ; by the Sages of Opposition. 
i 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. ¥ 


Sr, 

It cannot but appear to every reflecting mind, an extraordinary 
feature in the character of these extraordinary times, that every pro- 
fessed friend to the establishment of an admirable and truly apostolical 
church, a church whose tolerant spirit cannot be denied even by its 
bitterest enemies, should be stigmatized with the odious appellation 
of an intolerant bigot, because he exercises an undoubted right, and 
thinks it his bounden duty, to oppose the attempts of Roman Catho- 
lics demanding tp be admitted to an equality of power, or of Pro- 
testant Dissenters petitioning for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts; those tried and sure safeguards of the Constitution in 
State, as well as in Church. But our surprize at a charge so ground- 
less and so misapplied, must, surely, be not a little increased, when we 
find it repeated in a grave and solemn assembly of counse}lors, met 
to deliberate with temper and dis-passion, on. the affairs of a great 
nation. And, doubtless, it must still further increase our surprise, 
to hear this charge proceeding from a professed advocate of the Catho- 
lic claims, who must know (if he knows any thing on the subject) 
that those very religionists, whose cause he pleads, are themselves 
any thing but tolerant, that they consider all who differ from them as 
heretics, that it is one principle of their creed to keep no faith with 
such persons, and that they would rather exterminate than tolerate any 
Dissenter from their faith. 

You will see, Mr. Editor, that I allude to the speech of a right hon. 
Irish orator, delivered in the House of Commons on the 2!st of 
May, 1811, as reported in your Review, (vol.39, p.215.) in which 
he accused the minister of bigotry and intolerance, for resisting the 
Catholic claims. ‘ 

Now, Sir, every smatterer in English history must know, that, 
somewhat more than a century ago, king James, II. for attempting 
to overthrow the Protestant religion, and to establish the religion and 
the supremacy of the Pope in these kingdoms, the first step to which 
was his introduction of Roman Catholics into his councils, was 
accused as an intolerant ligot, was forced to relinquish his crown, 
and to become a fugitive from his dominions. Yet, now a set of 

s, calling themselves whigs; (mew whigs certainly they must 
ve. called, for their doctrines are-pertectly novel, and they can have 
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no claim to be considered as the descendants of the o/d whigs of 
King William's days) are treading in the steps of that abdicated 
monarch, and are endeavouring to obtain the admission of Roman 
Catholics into the royal councils; and because Mr. Perceval, thus far 
imitating the example of the old whigs, who brought about the revo- 
lution, most constitutionally resists such claims, and such innovations, 
for attempting which, a lawful sovereign forfeited his birth-right, and 
was forced to betake himself into exile, he is to be accused as an 
intolerant bigot! Oh! most admirable consistency! With peculiar 
fitness and propriety to be sure is this charge preferred, as I before 
observed, by the selected advocate of the Catholics, who, from the 
acknowledged and recorded confession of the Catholics themselves, 
(particularly of Dr. Troy and Mr. Plowden) miust be aware, that 
their principles are precisely the same as they were at the time of the 
revolution, that they are unchanged and unchangeable. Nor, indeed, 
can this be otherwise in the very nature of things, for as they lay 
claim to infallibility for their church, the principles of such’a church 
must consequently be unchangeable. Of this, no stronger proof can 
be required than their rejection of the veto, their refusal of all con- 
cession on their parts, of every guarantee devised for the security of 
the Protestant establishment. To such an extent, indeed, is this 
principle carried, that, rather than submit to the veto, they would 
run the hazard of losing the support of their great patron, the chan 
cellor of Oxford, who cannot, consistently with his avowed opinions, 
give his sanction to the admissibleness of their claims, without their 
concession of the veto, or some other pledge for the security of the 
present establishment. The best. and most assured, because unequi- 
vocal, security they can give, would be, to disclaim the papal autho- 
rity, to renounce a divided allegiance, and to take the oath of supre- 
macy to their lawful sovereign, the monarch of these realms. In 
fact, this is a question which may be examined distinct from, and 
independent of, religious considerations; as a question of ‘political 
economy, unconnected with the toleration or encouragement of any 
particular religious tenets ; asa question deeply affecting the inte- 
rests of our civil constitution. (See Antijacobin, 39, 362.) And could 
it but once be regarded in this light by the Catholies themselves, it 
might pave the way for the removal of other prejudices which they 
cherish in religious matters; it might induce them to examine wit 
fairness and impartiality, the grounds of our separation from them; 
it might open their minds to the admission of truth, and it might at 
least teach them aot to advance a charge of bigotry and intolerance 
against us, a charge which may so forcibly be retorted upon them, 
Mr, Grattan’s speech, indeed, appears (according.to your report 
of it, taken from the papers) to have been as intemperate and inde- 
corous an effusion of oratory, as ever was delivered within the walls 
of St. Stephens. Direct and repeated accusations of falsehood, 
whether within or without those walls, when unsupported by proof, 
require the satisfaction of an amende honorable, Let me not be 
misundergtood, Mr. Editor, as if I meant by this, to recommend, or 
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to give the smallest encouragement to, the criminal practice of duel. 
ling; or, asif I thought the minister ought to have demanded such 
satisfaction from his accuser. No, Sir, I think the prime minister 
of this country, so far from giving any countenance to so horrible a 
practice by his example, t not even to condescend to aacept a 
challenge from any man. is very situation should preclude him 
from it; and much as I have been accustomed ‘ even from my youth 
up” toadmire the conduct of the late Mr. Pitt, his undaunted mind, 
bis. incorrupt. integrity, his ardent and unshakev patriotism ; and 
bighly as I revere his memory, yet in this one instance | have ever 
thought he acted most inconsistently, and contrary to his real princi- 
ples; he forgot himself; he forgot his duty to bis country, his king, 
and his God, Had he declined the challenge, be would ‘ have 
chosen the good part,’ aud would thereby have secured to himself 
the approbation and esteem of the wise and the good ; nor would 
bis refusal have detracted one jot or title from his spirit as a man, 
from his dignity asa minister, or from his character as a Christian. 
Even independently of the criminal nature of the action, (which 
Many persons are too much disposed to think light of, but which the 
professed Christian ought deeply and awfully to consider, inasmuch 
85 it involves a positive breach of the commandment of God) can 
gay thing be conceived more senseless and absurd than this barbarian 
practice? For instance; a man receives the “deepest injury from 
another, by the seduction of his wife or daughter; by the false and 
malicious defamation of his own character, &c.; he demands satis- 
faction in the usual way, falsely called honouralie; in the event, 
instead of punishing the wrong doer, he loses, perhaps, his own life. 
Oh! most admirable satisfaction! most equitable amends! most 
equivalent balance of account! but it is to be hoped that Mr. Perceval 
has too much of good sense, too much of the spirit of a man and a 
Christian, to countenance such a practice by the authority of his 
example. Much, however, as I think there is to approve in the 
measures of Mr. Perceval ; much as | think there is to admire in his 
consistent and honourable conduct; much as I think there is te 
applaud in his constitutional principles and his support of the esta- 
blishment ; still 1am not disposed to obtrade my opinions, without 
the authority of some vouchers in their behalf The most impartial 
and unobjectionable testimony, doubtless, must be derived from his 
political opponents. You, yourself, Mr. Editor, bave lately produced 
@ Competent witness, and of credit not to be impeached. ‘* Mr. 
Sheridan, having been lately asked who he though. the greatest cha- 
racter in the House of Commons, expressed some surprise at the 
question, which he thought did not admit of a doubt, as Mr. Perceval 
was, unquestionably, beyond all comparison, the greatest character 
in the House, In truth, he has evinced a degree of judgment and 
ability, unequalled since the days of Mr. Pitt; and we have little 
doubt but these and his other good qualities will soon endear bim to 
the Regent." (See Antijacobin, 38, 216.) And now, Mr. Editor, 
you are entitled to full credit for the accomplishment of the propheq, 
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as one of the first acts of the Regent's untestrained authority has 
been the appointment of Mr. Perceval to the high office of prime 
minister; to the great joy of every friend of the established church. 
. I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, : 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
March 5th, 1812. 


4A Letter toa Protestant Dissenter, in answer to the question, ‘* Shaii 
the Dissenters join with the Roman Catholics in their petitions te 
Parliament, for what is called, Catholic Emancipation ?” containing 
Remarks on Religious Liberty, and Political Power, both as they 
affect the Established Church and Protestant Dissenters, applicable 
to the present momentous crisis. 


Sir, 

You ask “ whether it be proper to petition Parliament for what is 
termed Catholic Emancipation?’ To Protestants in general, of all 
denominations, this is a most important question; and, perhaps indeed, 
not less so, to members of the Church of England, than to the Pro- 
testant Dissenter, and the Methodist; and as there are rumours of 

tition$ for the measure being upon the Tapis, in different parts of 

ngland, the time may now be arrived, when it is absolutely neces- 
sary maturely to consider, and come to some determination upon the 
subject. And such is the aspect of affairs, that I apprehend, if the 
Protestants of England, including the Dissenters and Methodists, 
should generally petition Parliament in its favour, the measure would 
be carried. But let it be carried when it may, it will certainly be an 
event fraught with more important consequences than any which has 
occurred siuce the Revolution. Jt will not le of neutral character. 
It will be attended with infinite good or immeasuralle mischief ! 

How coolly—how patiently—how humbly, ought we then to 
enter upon the consideration of this novel and awakening question ! 
With what earnestness and sincerity ought we to pray to the Father of 
lights, that he may give wisdom to guide us in the right way, and 
lead us toa wise determination. The solemn consideration of what 
may involve the peace and comfort of millions, should not be dis- 
turbed by the clamour of ‘‘ No Popery,” nor by what may be equally 
absurd, and as liable to abuse, the clamour of ‘* No Bigotry.” These, 
and all other such phrases, put into the mouths of party or discontent, 
are at once degrading to their authors, and unfriendly to that dispas- 
sionate investigation, so necessary on all topics of great magnitude. 

Before I proceed farther, [ would most unequivocally admit the 
right of the Roman Catholics, as well as every other sect of Chris- 
tians, to worship God agreeably to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences ; and that they should be fully secured in the enjoyment ot 
this highest of natural rights, by the laws of their country; and that 


they lace a right to teach, and a right to hear those whom they think - 


fit to teach, the Christian Doctrines which they conscientiously believe, 
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withont any restraint by the civil magistrates, provided they de 
not disturb the peace of the community. 

On this subject F am happy in being fortified by that enlightened 
and constitutional writer, Mr. Justice Blackstone, who says, * “‘ Yet 
certainly our ancestors were mistaken in their plans of compulsion 
and intolerance. “The sin of schism, as such, is by no means the 
object of temporal coercion and punishment. If through weakness 
of intellect, through mis-directed piety, through perverseness and 
acerbity of temper, or,-(which is often the’ case) through a prospect 
of secular advantage, in herding with a party, men quarrel with the 
ecclesiastical establishment, the civi} magistrate has nothing to do with 
it ; ubless their tenets and practice threaten ruin and disturbance to 
the state. He is bound, indeed, to protect the Established Church: 
and, if this can be better effected, by admitting none but its genuine 
members to offices of trust and emolument, he is certainly at liberty 
so to do; the disposal of offices, being matter of favour and discre- 
tion. But, this point being once secured, all persecution for diversity 
of opinions, however ridiculous or absurd they may be, is contrary to 
every principle of sound policy, and civil freedom, The names and 
subordination of the clergy, (ur, as the Dissenters and Methodists 
would say, the Preachers and Teachers) the posture of devotion, the 
materials and colour of the minister's garment, the joining im a 
Known or unknown form of prayer, and other matters of the same 
kind, must be left to the option of every man’s private judgment.” 

But to proceed to the question, ‘‘ Shall the Dissenter join in 
petitions for the Catholic Emancipation?" And in discussing this 
point, I am aware that I shall have to meet the prejudices of one, 
who is predisposed to join, not from any similarity of religious views 
with the Roman Catholic; but because he thinks if the Catholic 
obtain Ins object, the Dissenter will necessarily participate in the same 
advantages. This persuasion, however groundless, has therefore 
given the measure a popularity with the latter, which, as a matter of 
indifference to him, it could not have possessed. Bearing ‘this in 
mind, the solution of the question may be assisted by inquiring, first, 
mito the present situation of the Roman Catholic, and the object of his 
petition to Parliament, And second/y, into the present situation of the 
protestant dissenter, the object Ae should have in view in an application 
to Parliament. 

I. Previously to the reign of bis present majesty, the Roman Ca~- 
tholic laboured under great restraints and disabilities, both with regard 
to religious and civil enjoyments, which have been, in a very consi- 
derable degree, removed. It may not be necessary, at present, to 
inquire under what restraints he then laboured in the exercise of the 
peculiar tenets of his religion, or in the propagation of the religious 
truths which he believed, or in the education of youth ; nor how far 
his personal freedom was limited, or how his real or personal property 
was affected by the laws then in existence. Certainly his condition 
has been greatly meliorated, and in sonw respects, be hae ben raised 
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to an equality of privilege with Protestant Dissenters; and, perhaps} his 
religious privileges are in some particulars superior, But it may be 
necessary to.enquire more minutely into his present situation. 

The Roman Catholics of England end Ireland, seem to me to be in 
situations somewhat different. I will first consider the Roman Catho- 
lics of England. And in this I cannot do better than make use of the 
writings of a legal gentleman of their own persuasion,* who is as dis- 
tinguished for the suavity of his manners, as for the depth of his legal, 
and I may add, his theological, and general literary researches. Mr. 
Butler, in his Notes on Coke upon Littleton, says, ‘‘ with respect to 
the Act of the 31st of his present Majesty, cap. 32. ‘That statute 
may be divided into six parts: . The first contains the declaration and 
oath afterwards referred to in the body of the act, and prescribes the 
method of taking it; ‘The second is a repeal of the statutes of Recu- 
sancy,t in favour of persons taking the oath thereby prescribed : The 
third is a toleration, under certain regulations, of the religious worship 
of the Roman Catholics, qualifying in like manner, and of their 
schools for education: The fourth enacts that no one shall be sum- 
moned to take the oath of supremacy, prescribed by 1st William and 
Mary, s. 1, cap. 8, and 1st George 1.8. 2, cap. 13, or the declaration 
against. transubstantiation required by 25th Charles Il. That 1st 
William and Mary, sec. 1, cap. 9, for removing papists, or reputed 
papists, from the cities of London and Westminster, shall not extend 
to Roman Catholics taking. the appointed oath ; and that no Peer of 
Great Britain or Ireland, taking that oath, shall be liable to be prose 
cuted for coming into his Majesty's presence, or into the court or 
house where his Majesty resides, under the 30th Charles II. Stat. 2, 
cap. 1. The fifth part of the act repeals the Jaws requiring the deeds 
and wills of Roman Catholics to be registered or inrolled, The sixth 
dispenses persons acting as acounsellor at law, barrister, attorney, 
clerk, or notary, from taking the oath of supremacy, or declaration 
against transubstantiation. Mr. Butler also informs us ‘‘ that by the 
30th Charles II. Roman Catholics, in consequence of refusing the oath 
of supremacy, or the declaration against Popery, are disabled from 
sitting in either House of Parliament. By 7th and 8th of William III. 
Cap. 27, those who refuse to take the oath of supremacy, are disabled 
from voting at elections ; and by several statutes,. Roman Catholics are 
disabled from presenting to advowsons.” And there is nothing in the 
31st George III. which dispenses Catholics from the obligation im- 
posed by the Test and Corporation Acts, ‘of receiving the Sacrament 
of our Lord's Supper (according to the rites of the Church of England) 
on persons serving in offices, or being admitted into corporations. 

Before I dismiss this part of the subject, I must advert again to the 
31st George 111. which appears to me to recognize the right of the 
Roman Catholic, to worship God accu; ding to bis own religious tenets, 
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* Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
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to teach those tenets in the amplest manner, and also, to recognize 
those principles upon which it is contended the Act of Tolertation is to 
be interpreted, and from which principles there seems to be some 
departure in the new interpretation of this latter Act. By Sect. 5. it 
% enacted, that no person, whether as priest or as a minister of any 
other higher order or rank, shall officiate in any meeting, until his 
name and description as a priest, or minister, shall have been recorded 
at the Quarter or other General Sessions of the peace, for the place 
wherein the meeting is“situate, by the clerk of the peace, who is 
sherely required to record such name and description accordingly, 
upon demand, by such person, &c. &c. Now it is quite clear, that 4 
Roman Catholic teacher, having first taken the oath prescribetl by the 
act, may teach his congregation, on the simple condition of recording 
Ais name as a minister, at the Sessions. He may bé the most igno- 
rant, the most enthusiastical, or the most heterodox of the human race, 
and stil) neither the magistrate nor the clerk of the peace, as any power 
to refuse to record his ame, or to say that he shall not officiate as a 
minister. In fact, this admits the utmv,, ‘.cjitude, that a sect of feli- 
gion can well have. It admits the right of any man to teach, whom 
that sect will hear as their teacher or minister. This is a benefit of 
the most inestimable nature to the Roman Catholics, resulting 
from the Stat. of 31 Geo, II}. and ought never to be overlooked by 
them. It places beyond doubt to them, what indeed the Protestant 
Dissenter imagined he enjoyed under the Act of Toleration ; but of 
which there now appears to be more than doubt from a late deter- 
mination on that Act, and the practice, which has since been 
adopted at the Quarter Sessions, relative to the qualifying of 
Dissenters to teach and preach, I need not particulatize the sub- 
ordinate privileges, conferred upon the Roman Catholics by the 
3tst Geo. IIT. tending to secure the privileges of undisturbed worship, 
and the freedom of their ministers from serving in those offices, which 
seem incompatible with their function. 

But the /rish Roman Catholics seem to have more extensive privi- 
beges than their brethren of England. In addition to the full exercise 
of their religion, the Irish Roman Catholics have a College at May- 
nooth, for the education of those who are designed for priests, which 
8 supported principally, if not solely, by the pecuniary aid of Parlia- 
meut, to the amount of several thousand pounds per annum, And 
although the Roman Catholics in Ireland are not eligible to sit in 
Parliament, yet they have the elective franchise, and ate empowered 
to vote for Members of Parliament, without taking the oath of alle- 
ie and abjuratien, They are also by the.Irish Act of 33d Geo. 

II. cap. 21, empowered to enjoy all civil and military offices, or 
places of trust or profit, ander his Majesty, in Iteland; and to take 
degrees, atl be professors in any College, to be hereafter founded, not 
being exclusively for Papists,* and <v hold any office or place of trust 
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* By Irish Stat. 35 Geo. III. cap. 21, An academy is allowed for 
educating Papists only, with power to receive endowments, purchase- 
lands, Xe. under which Maynooth College is founded. 
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in, and to bea member of any lay Body Corporate (except Trinity 
College, Dublin) without taking oaths of allegiance, supremacy, or 
abjaration, &c. with the following exceptions, viz. sect. 9 ; Papists are 
not allowed to sit or vote in either House of Parliament, nor to exer- 
cise or enjoy any of the following offices, Xc. Lord-Lieutenant : 
Lord Chancellor, Keeper, &c. ; Lord High Treasurer : Chancellor of 
the Exchequer : Chief Justices, Chief Baron, or Judge of the Courts 
of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer: Judge of Admi- 
ralty : Master of the Rolls : Secretary of State: Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Vice Treasurer; or his Deputy : Teller or Cashier of Exchequer : 
Auditor General :' Lieutenant, Governor, or Custos Rotulorum of 
Counties: Secretary to Lord Lieutenant : Privy Counsellor: Prime 
Serjeant : Attorney or Solicitor General : Second and Third Serjeant : 
King’s Counsel : Master in Chancery : Provost or Fellow of Dublin 
College : Post Master General : Master, and Lieutenant General of 
the Ordnance : Commander-in-Chief of the Forces : General on the 
Staff: Sheriff or Sub Sheriff of any County; or any office contrary 
to the Act of Setuement and the New Rules; and Papists are 
declared not to be enabled to exercise any right Presentation to any 
Ecclesiatical Benefice. No oath necessary on taking degrees in 
Dublin University, but those of allegiance and abjuration. 

From this statement of the condition of the Roman Catholics in 
England and in Ireland, it appears that there remains nothing to ask 
celative to Religious Rights. In either part of the United Kingdom, 
the Catholic can worship God agreeably to the dictates of his con- 
science. He can- heat what preacher he pleases; and any man, 
without any enquiry from the civil magistrate, as to his abilities, or 
pretensions, can preach, if he can procure a Roman Catholic conyre- 
gation to hear him, on the simple condition of taking those oaths 
prescribed by law, which Roman Catholics have no scruple in taking. 
Surely, then, as to their religious privileges, the toleration cannot be 
more complete, and they seem incapable of farther extension, without 
making the religion of the Roman Catholic the established reljgion 
of the country. This being the case, I cannot but advert to the term 
Catholic Emancipation, which has been adopted and brought into 
common use, when speaking on this subject ; and [ must assert, that 
Ho term was ever more improperly, or, I might say, more absurdly 
applied. It conveys the notion that the Roman Catholics are ina 
state of slavery, and from the question being coupled with their 
religious condition, it is considered that their slavery is of the most 
unreasonable kind, and. prevents the free exercise of their religion. 
But from what I have stated, the very reverse is the fact. They are 
under no religious bondage by the government or laws of the country, 
aud they are as much, (or more) in the possession of their religious 
fights, as any other of his Majesty's subjects dissenting from the 
Church of England. The Roman Catholic is in possession of every 
religious right that he can enjoy, and wants not any emancipation 
which refers to his religious condition, No—he is in pursuit of Civil 
Immenities, and it is toe much te charactertze the possession of those 
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objects of his ambition, by which he may exercise power, (possibly 
well or ill) with the imposing and sacred term of Emancipation; a 
term, which, being synonymous with /iderty, those who first adopted 
it well knew would make every legitimate feeling of a Briton to 
vibrate in his bosom. 

But to reiterate the inquiry, what is the object which the Roman 
Catholic has in petitioning? I answer in general terms, Civil Jmmu- 
nities, or in other words, PoLiricaL Power. I have not at hand any 
of the proceedings of Parliament upon the question, since those of 
the spring of 1805, when the petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland was presented by Lord Grenville ; nor is it necessary that 
I should advert to any other at present, as I have not beard that they 
have relaxed in any of their demands. The conclusion of that peti- 
tion was as follows :—‘ Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pre- 
sume to express their earnest, but respectful hope, that this honourable 
House will, in its wisdom and liberality, deem the several statutes 
now io force against them, no longer necessary to be retained ; and 
that his: Majesty's loyal and dutiful subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, may be effectually relieved from the operation of 
those statutes, and that so they may be restored to the full enjoyment 
of the benefits of the British Constitution ; and to every inducement 
of attachment to that Constitution, equally and in common with their 
fellow subjects throughout the British empire.” From this it is 
most clear, that the Roman Catholics pray for the exercise of no 
rights, purely religious and spiritual, which they do not enjoy. The 
want all those laws repealed which stand in the way of further polt- 
tical power, and it should ever be remembered, that political power 
alone, forms the subject of their prayer. But from the general terms 
of the prayer of the petition, and a reference to their present civil 
disabilities, we may learn the particulars of their request, to which 
I shall now direct your attention. And in doing this, and for sake of 
convenience, I will make no distinction between the English and 
Irish Roman Catholic. ‘The application is made, indeed, in behalf of 
the Irish Roman Catholic, but if he obtain his object, it will be very 
difficult to shew, that the English Roman Catholic ought not to enjoy 
the same advantages. 

1. At present the Roman Catholic in England is subject to the 
Test and Corporation Acts. ‘The measure goes to the repeal of those 
Acts, as to the Roman Catholics, by which all offices in his Majesty's 
gift might be enjoyed by them ; and they might be elected members 
of corporations, without receiving the Lord's Supper according to the 
ceremonies of the Church of England. 

2. The Roman Catholic cannot now sit in Parliament, The pre- 
sent measure would make him eligible to be elected a member of 
Parliament, and to be called to the House of Peers. 

3. Roman Catholics, both in England and Ireland, are at present 
disabled {rom presenting to advowsons. The present measure would 
give them that privilege; to which, I apprehend, they attach some 
importance, as the learned Annotator, above quoted, has drawn our 
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attention to the circumstance, that both Jews and Quakers can present 
to alvowsons, while Roman Catholics cannot, 

4. In England, I apprehend, the Roman Catholics cannot teach any 
youth, but those whose fathers are of their own persuasion. By the 

measure, this disability will be removed. 

5. The proposed measure would make the Roman Catholics eligible 
to all the offices excepted out of the Irish Act of the 33d Geo. III. 
tap. 21, which I have before specified. 

In short, the present measure would, if granted in the terms of this 
petition, (and from the claims in that petition, we have noreason to 
believe that they have receded) make the Roman Catholics eligible 
to hold any office in the country, (except these in the Church of 
England,) including the first offices in the state, both civil and military. 

II, [shall now, secondly, proceed to enquire into the situation of 
the Protestant Dissenters. 

It is well known, that the Toleration Act, 1st William and Mary, 
cap. J8, is the great palladium of tbeir religious rights, and that it is 
by that statute, that they are protected from the operation of the 
Conventicle, and other greviously penal acts of Parliament. And it 
is known that by the Test and Corporation Acts, the Protestant Dis- 
senter is prevented from enjoying those civil immunities, which are 
open to the members of the Established Church. However, he has 
some civil privileges which the Roman Catholic has not. 

1. The Protestant Dissenter is equally subject with the Roman 
Catholic in England, to the Corporation and Test Acts, by the former 
of which, no person can be legally elected to any office relating to 
the government of any city or corporation, unless he have, within a 
prescribed time, received the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sypper, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. And the latter directs 
all officers, civil and military, within a specified time, also to. receive 
the Lord's Supper according to those rites. But the Roman Catholic 
in Ireland, seems by the Irish act of 33d Geo. III. cap, 21, to be 
eligible to more offices than the Test Act allows the Protestant 
Dissenter. 

2. The Dissenter can exercise the elective franchise, and is also 
¢ligible to sit in Parliament. Here he certainly enjoys a material 
privilege beyond the Roman Catholic. 

3. The Dissenter can present to an advowson. | 
4. The Dissenter can exercise the business of a schoolmaster, and 
can teach youth, although the parents be not of his own religious 

persuasion. 

It thus appears that with regard to civil immunities, the Dissenter 
bas somewhat the advantage of the Roman Catholic, and that isto 
be found in the eligibility of the former to sit in Parliament, and in 
having in England the elective franchise. Byt there appears to me, 
tobe more than a doubt, whether the Dissenter be so fully and so 
clearly possessed of his religious and spirtiwal Rights, (which are of 
infinitely greater importance,) as the Roman Catholic. We have 
already seen that by the statute 31st George IJJ. the. Roman Cathg- 
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lic may not only worship God agreeably to the dictates of his own 
conscience, but he may hear what teacher he pleases, and preach 
to any that will.hear him, without any restraint from the Civil Ma- 
gistrate. It was imagined that the Protestant Dissenter had the 
same privilege ; and that he also could teach the Christian Truths 
he believed without its being in the power of the Civil Magistrate to 
prevent or interfere. The Act of Toleration had borne this construc. 
tion from the time it had passed intoa law ; but lately it has received 
a different interpretation. It was imagined that the magistrates acted 
merely ministertally, and that any man, whatever might be bis object, 
might demand to take the oath, and subscribe the declarations, and 
the magistrate was bound to administer them. But by a late deter- 
mination of the Court of King's Bench,* it has been held, that to 
entitle a man who applies tothe Sessions to take the oaths, &c. “to 
succeed in his application, he ought to shew himself to be the ac- 
knowledged teacher or preacher of some particular congregation, or 
to bring himself within sorge other qualifying description in the Act.” 
And it is said, that the clause of the Toleration Act meant to relieve 
‘persons who had Protestant dissenting congregations severally attached 
to them, at the time they made the application to the sessions, from 
the penalties imposed by former acts, for officiating as preachers of 
such congregations.” ‘This being the interpretation of the ‘Toleration 
Act, as declared by the highest authority, I think the inference is in- 
disputable, that the religious privileges of the Roman Catholic are 
superior to those of the Dissenter. And their superiority is in a most 
essential point ; namely, that which relates to the propagation of the 
truths believed. The Roman Catholic has nothing to do but to give 
in his name and description, as a priest or minister, to be recorded 
at the Sessions, and he can immediately preach or teach ; but the 
Dissenter, who wishes to preach or teach, cannot, agcording te the 
case cited, be allowed to take the oaths which are to exempt bim 
from penalties, without his shewing himself to be the acknowledged 
teacher of a particular congregation, which exposes him to two 
difficulties ; the first is, that the magistrate is now a judge, instead 
of a minister, for he may judge how tar the applicant shews himself 
to sustain the character required : and the second is, that a person 
must necessarily break the Law, betore he can qualify himself to ex- 
ercise his office agreeably to Law !+ He must bea teacher, (and there- 
tore exposed to penalties) before he can compel the magistrate to ad- 
minister the oaths. This being the case, the Dissenter has but the 
semblance of that liberty to teach, which the Roman Catholic enjoys. 
With this view of the subject, what ought to be the object of the 
Dissenter in Ais application to Parliament? 1 should presume that be 
ought to endeavour to secure a clear recognition of his religious rights, 
without which, all his earthly enjoyments can yield little satisfaction ; 
aud to an extent, fully equal to that which his Roman Catholic bre- 
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* 14 East's Rep. 288. 

+ This is afatlacy: aman may-be appointed to an office without 
baving exercised the duties of it; and such appointment is all whick 
the law requires in the present instance.—-Koirok, 
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thren enjoy. Ido not pretend to say that he should be totally indif- 
ferent to his civil rights, but I consider them so comparatively anim- 
portant, that if they are likely to impede, or at all clash with the 
rsuit of his religious rights, they ought to be relinquished ; and his 
whole attention directed to those which are of infinite importance 
to himseif and posterity. While the Dissenter cannct safely, and 
unrestrainedly, fulfil all the religious duties, which as a teacher, or a 
hearer, he considers himself bound to fulfil, it seems idle to pursue 
those civil immunities which are withheld from him. [ do not nrean 
to say, that itis unlawful for the Dissenter to pursue political power, 
nor that he is not entitled to civil immunities with the rest of his 
fellow subjects; but, however Jawful it may be, or whatever civil 
rights he may be entitled to, I should think it would be contradictory 
to every profession of the Dissenter, as well as be an excess of folly, 
to petition Parliament for civil immunities, and neglect what is of 
infinitely more importance to himself and his posterity, nay, what 
involves the very existence of the Dissenter, I mean his religious 
rights. LTapprehend his aim should be, at all events, to secure those 
inestimable blessings without which, all his earthly riches and power 
must be of smal! value. If he is not to be fully tolerated in the exer- 
cise of his religious rights, the religions community to which he 
belongs, may be so reduced, as to render it a matter of small concern, 
whether the civil immunities, I have considered, be granted or not. 
Besides, the civil immunities of which the Dissenters are now 
deprived, are, in themselves, of so small a value, compared with the 
loss of religious privileges, that it would argue rather an unworthiness 
to possess the latter, if they were not eagerly and decidedly preferred. 
How preposterous would it be, that while the right to preach, and 
teach, the eternal verities of the religion he professes, is either with- 
held or circumscribed, the Dissenter should neglect the prosecution 
of those rights, and be contending for the right to boldan office under 
the crown, or to beeome an alderman, or common council-man ina 
corporation! Under all the circumstances, therefore, I conclude, 
that whenever the Dissenters apply to Parliament, their application 
should have for its object, the security of their religious rights, includ- 
ing the full liberty to hear and to teach those Christian truths which 
they conscientiously believe. 
_ We may now probably be prepared to consider our original ques- 
tion, ** Shall the Dissenter join with the Roman Catholic’in his peti- 
tion to Parliament?” Howcan he join? Their objects are not the 
same. The object of the Roman Catholic, is pslitical power; the 
object of the Dissenter should be religious privileges; by which 
the spiritual and intellectual improvement of himself and neighbour, 
is promoted. The Roman Catholic is inthe full possession of his 
Religious Rights, and has nothing of that kind to ask ; the Dissenter’s 
Religious Rights, are of so much importance, that civil privileges seem 
of little consequence, and their pursuit would retard his main and 
invaluable object; for I can easily suppose that the Dissenter may 
consider himself happy in the enjoyment of a fui! religious liberty, 
No, 165, Vol. 41, March, 1811. xX 
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without the possession of civil privileges ; but I cannot conceive that 
the /atter would satisfy him, without the enjoyment of the former. 
And, indeed, if political power be the only object of the Roman 
Catholics, how can they be joined and supported by the Dissenters, 
whose object should be in the proper and legitimate sense of the 
word, religious liberty ? Indeed, the prayer of the petition which 
I have quoted, would not suit the circumstances of the Dissenters, 
nor reach their case. Except with regard to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, the two parties have scarcely another object 
in common, And can it be supposed, that in discussing the several 
points relative to the civil immunities, thus claimed, that religious 
right would naturally be introduced, and as anxiously provided for, 
unless they were specifically and particularly insisted upon by the 
petitioners? LT apprehend not. Indeed, the consideration of political 
power involves many topics which have no direct reference to religious 
liberty ; and it is quite conceivable that politicians and statesmen, 
for objects which I shall not now mention, and from a regard to cha- 
racters suited to their convenience, might argue conclusively for the 
political power of the Roman Catholics, nay, even of the Dissenters, 
and yet leave religious toleration and liberty, under such restraints, 
that the Dissenters themselves would be so cramped and pinioned, 
that political power to them would be of no value ; or at any rate, 
the consideration cf religious rights might be postponed to a more 
convenient season. I therefore conclude, that it would be a danger- 
ous experiment for the Dissenter to join with the Roman Catholic in 
his petitions. When the Dissenter applies to Parliament, it should 
not be in a general manner, nor should he mix his various rights ; 
his great object should be, to secure his indefeasible religious rights, 
and for the present, those alone. And as the Roman Catholic bas no 
common cause to make for the obtaining of those rights, so neither 
should the Dissenter incommode himself in the pursuit of those 
matters, which are of inferior importance. 

But it is asked, ‘* Will not the assistance given by the Dissenter 
to the Roman Catholic, in procuring civil immunities, naturally tend 
to put the former into possession of the same? and will not the 
Roman Catholic lend his aid in return, to procure the Dissenter his 
religious rights?” I am by no means satisfied that this consequence 
will follow, [have not heard, that even as to the civil immunities, 
the Catholic is seeking them for any but himself; and if he 
be assisted, gratuitously, by the Dissenter, I have no proof that the 
latter will reap the harvest of gratitude, and assistance, which he may 
imagine himself entitled to claim in return. Nor, indeed, will so 
much blame attach itself to the Roman Catholic in that case, as one 
may imagine. He may reply, ‘‘ you made no stipulation with me, 
Idid not Koow the extent of your claims ;" and it is possible, he 
may add, “‘ it appears that your claims are inconsistent with my 
interests.” But it is most improbable that the Roman Catholic will 
ever assist the Dissenter in procuring his religious rights. The Catho- 
lic does not want them himself, and it is neither so much bis interest 
nor his inclination, that the Dissenter should enjoy them, as to make 
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it easy to suppose, that the Catholic would be a strenuous and zealous 
advocate for them. . There is something so exclusive in the tenets of 
the Roman Catholic, that I should’ be jealous even if be made pro- 
fessions of toleration, and aid.to obtain religious. rights ; but as the 
matter stands, he.is under no stipulation, nor is he asked to come 
under any engagement whatever. As to the professions whichare made 
about the right of all men to enjoy liberty of conscience, I consider 
it as perfectly inapplicable to the subject. It is a clamour about one 
thing, which all men know to be good, in order to gain another, of 
at least a doubtful character, and the application for which no rious 
PROTESTANT, WHETHER CHURCHMAN OR DISSENTER, CAN SUPPORT, 
WITHOUT HESITATION AND APPRBHENSION. 

As to religious privileges, have the Catholics any feeling in unison 
with the Dissenters? Have they the same views of religious. liberty 
and toleration ? Do they recognize the right of every Christian to 
hear, to read, and to teach, the blessed truths which he knows to be 
the power of God to salvation, to every one that believeth? If 
Popery be what it was within a very short period, they have neither 
those views, nor do they recognize those rights. Have they ever 
asserted those rights which are beyond price? No! never. And 
if I mistake not, the notions of the Dissenter are utterly opposed to 
the grand fundamental principle of their Church, ‘This right, of ail 
others, they consider as derived from the Pope. No man, according 
to their creed, can either hear, read, or teach the Scriptures, without 
the authority of the Pope, the head of the church, either expressed 
or implied. They will neyer suffer any man to assume the office of 
teacher, in its lowest form. In short, does the infallible Church of 
Rome recognize toleration at all? How can the Roman Catholics then, 
at present, make a common cause with the Dissenters, for the attain- 
ment of rights, which they do not recognize, or when in power 
grant, what they are bound in conscience to withhold? And 
{ may say, in the language of a statesman of former times, 
“ This alliance between liberty and infallibility, is bringing 
together two of the most contrary things that are in the world. 
The church of Rome doth not only dislike the allowance of liberty, 
but by its principle it cannot do it. Wine is not more expressly for- 
bidden to the Mahometans, than giving heretics liberty, is to Papists ; 
they are no more able to make good their vows to you, than men 
married before, and their wife alive, can confirm their contract with 
another.""** I apprehend, therefore, instead of their being a mutual 


cue. 


* ** A Letter to a Dissenter, by George, Marquis of Halifax,” in 
Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. ii. p. 364, written upon the occasion of the 
memorable declaration of James II. in 1687, for the liberty of con- 
science ; which was soon followed by another, which notified that 
Papists had been appointed to all the principal offices of the state, and 
recommended to the people to send Papist representatives to the New 
Parliament. See Lord Auckland's luminous speech on the Catholic 


Question, in 1805. 
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and efficient co-operation between these two classes or Christians, 
for corhmon object, the advantage will be all one way, and when the 
Roman Catholic has been served by the Dissenter, without either a 
participation in, or stipulation for his undoubted rights, he will wonder 
at the simplicity, and want of foresight in his non-reflecting coadju- 
tor. 

I have only considered the question as it respects the objects of the 
parties comparatively ; but there are some considerations arising out of 
this important topic, which I am not willing to leave untouched, 
before I conclude my letter. I shall not take upon myself to decide, 
whether the Roman Catholics ought to be admitted to a participation 
of political power, but it well becomes every Protestant in the 
United Kingdom, to consider what is likely to be the effect of their 
obtaining this power; and for every Dissenter to censider, what is 
likely to be his situation, if this power be granted before he obtains a 
security to hear, and to teach, the Christian truths be believes ; and 
before he is relieved from the penal statutes relative to religion. And 
itseems to me to be one of the gravest quesiions that can well be 
agitated, whether we should lend any assistance to give political 
power to the Roman Catholics. It ic a question which every man 
should most solemnly consider. And although I do not pretend to 
say, that the Roman Catholics are necessarily incapable by the 
peculiarity of their sentiments and atiachments, to give a proper 
security for an exercise of political power, which shall be compatible 
with the peace and comfort of the community, and the due enjoy- 
ment of unrestrained religious liberty ; yet when I look at the bistory 
of the Church of Rome, and its members, and the part they have 
acted in the great theatre of the world, my fears naturally arise, and J 
enquire, what change has taken place in their principles, and their 
views? Have they lost their hostility to Protestantism, and its 
establishments and blessings? Have they imbibed sentiments of 
toleration and of respect for the highest of natural rights, that of the 
conscience? Are those religious sentiments exploded, which taught 
them to use the civil power in compelling mankind to come into the 
pale of their church, out of which they considered that there was no 
salvation? In short, have they relinquished all those tenets which 
are hostile to the rights of conscience, in the fair and extensive sense 
of that phrase? If they answer in the affirmative, 1 wish to know 
where I am to find the proof.—Where is the canon,—or the decree 
of the church, to this effect? Let it be produced, and I may be 
content, But if they cannot answer in the affirmative, I ask most 
solemnly, where is the security for a legitimate use of the political 
power, which, by the measure sought, they will naturally acquire? 
It may be well for us to consider what the power is, that the Roman 
Catholics will acquire, by the adoption of this measure. It is no 
phantom,—but such a quantity of power in the state, as will be of 
mighty operation in the hands of any statesman, to whom it shall be 
committed. If the measure be carried, and I understand it aright, 
Roman Catholics will be eligible to sit in the Privy Council, and in 
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such a situation, will they not have influence? -That Catholics may 
sitin Parliament, and how many do you suppose will be returned, 
out of the one hundred members sent from Ireland? I apprehend, 
without doubt, the major part of that number. If the Catholics are 
to have full political power, they will be capacitated to purchase and 

nt to advowsons, And have they lost their zeal that they will 
make no use of this part of their new acquisitions? Now if we 
find Roman Catholics in the Privy Council—50 or 100 Roman 
Catholics in the House of Commons—a number in the House of 
Lords—and Roman Catholics purchasing and presenting to advow- 
sons; I ask you whether they will not have mighty influence ip 
Church and State? But if there should arise a high church party, 
disposed to co-operate with them, such as-we are no strangers to ia 
this country, their power will be enormous. [I will not say that such 
power will be abused, but I should look at the projected measure with 
more complacency, if any plan could accompany it, which should 
give a positive and efficient security that it will not be abused. That 
such power is capable of abuse, is a sufficient reason for pausing, 
before I countenance the efforts of the Catholics to obtain such poli- 
tical power. Were the Catholics a new sect, wé might give some 
credit to professions of moderation; but all the evidence we are 
furnished with goes to prove, the danger of admitting the Catholics to 
political power in this country. Let us consider them from the Refor- 
majjon down to the present hour—from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
late Trish rebellion, and shall we not find enough in their history, to 
throw the onus upon them to shew their new capacity, for the legiti- 
mate use of political power? 1 wish, with all the powers of my soul, 
that they may distinctly and unequivocally remove every suspicion, 
and shew that they are capacitated to enjoy civil power, as I concede 
most cheerfully that they ought to enjoy, as I believe they now do, 
full religious toleration. , 

I repeat it that I do not presumeto determine the Catholic question, 
involving such tremendous consequences to the Churchman, the 
Dissenter, the Methodist, and the country at large. I must leave 
it to the decision of those who are to determine it, and who will be 
answerable to God and their country, for the due. discharge of this 
momentous affair. I have felt it an imperative duty to bring these 
matters uuder consideration, at least, at this awful crisis. And I 
sincerely pray that all the consultations and measures of the great 
Councils of the Nation, may be for the advancement of God's glory, 
and the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and his domi- 
nions, 

] am, &c. 
March, 1812. SOSIA. 


ee 


It being our earnest desire to promote a fair and liberal discussion 
of such an important subject as Religious Toleration, and having 
for our principal object the establishment of truth, we have deemed 
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it proper to give publicity to the sentiments of a Protestapt Dissenter, 
on the-question of Catholic Emancipation. There is one part of his 

letter, however, respecting the Toleration Act, which we cannot 

suffer to pass who!!y without notice. We-so far agree with the writer, 
that we too had conevive:! the act of administering the oaths, under 
the Toleration Act, to a Dissenting minister, to be purely a ministerial, 

and, in no respect, a judicial, act.» Nor was'this conce ption formed 
without an attentive perasal of the act in question. We Now, how- 
ever; ‘with becoming deference, to the opinion of the Court of King’s 
Bench, s» redently delivered ‘on. this subject. But we differ, ‘toto 
celo trot the aathor of the foregoing letter, in regarding the decision 
iM question as an-intrincement of the Teligious privileges of the 
Dissenters, or asa encroachment on” the rights of conscience. They 
stand onthe same footing, respecting teac hing and preaching, as the 
ministers of the estabjished church ; who cannot be admitted to orders, 

without aw appointment toa particular congregation, besides other qua- 
lifications, It is surely sufficient,‘as wel) for the preservation and security 
of religious rights, properly so ‘called, as for the purpose of preaching 
and teaching, to-bave liberty to preach and teach in the same manner 
as the clergy of the church of England. The restriction imposed by the 
new interpretation of the Toleration Act, goes only to prevent itinerant 
preachers, a set of ignorant, uneducated, fanatics, who wander about 
the country to delade the weak and unwary ; who promote no one 
truly religious object, and whom we should think, all but one dengmi- 
nation of Dissenters, would deprecate and reprove as much as the 
members of the establishment themselves. It was certainly never 
the intention of those who framed the Toleration Act, to afford such 
encouragement, not only to the sin of schism, but to the breath of 
all religious order and decorum, and to the growth of a wild, mis- 
chievous, and ungovernable, enthusiasm, possessing little of Chris- 
tianity but the name. We trust, that whoever may seek to pervert 
the Toleration Act to such purposes, by petitioning the House to new 
model that palladium of religious freedom, as the Dissenters must 
think it, the’ attempt will be resisted, with firmness and decision, by 
a Protestant legislature, and by every member of the established 
church. Eprtor. 











































































































Camlridge Auriliary Bible Society, and the speeches which proclaimed 
uts birth, 





To the pater. 
Sir, 

Knownc you to take a hearty concern in whatever has a regard 
to the good of religion, and having an idle half hour to spare, I devote 
it to the giving you the best account I am able of the late speech 
makings at Cambridge, on the institution of an Auziliary Bille 
Society. As I have not time to be tedious, and as you, I am aware, 
have as little leisure as myself, I shall ang up at once, and set the 
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subject before you, without title-page, dedication, nota Lene, preface, 
or commentary 

Though a stranger at Cambridge, and, indeed, in a great measure, 
tothe business of the day, I was yet, being accidentally upon the 
spot, induced to make one among them ; and, accordingly, took my 
station in the Town-Hall, among lords, doctors, professors, mayor, 
aldermen, and the gentry of the corporation, who, upon this occasion, 
were assembled under the guidance and direction of three Londen 
master-builders to erect a temple, whose top, like the tower of Babel, 
might “* reach unto heaven,” and spread their reputation ‘* abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.” 

The company being pretty well got together, the Earnt or Harp- 
WICKE, Who, upon the motion of Lord Francis Osborne, was unani- 
mously requested to take the chair, opened the business of the day, 
by informing them, that he very much approved of giving away bibles 
to the poor; and what was better still, that a greater personage than he 
approved of it likewise, and in token thereof had sent them down a 
purse of fifty guineas, which, 1-believe, was generally considered 
as a sort of congé d'elire to elect him president without delay. In 
confirmation of which good tidings, the noble lord produced a letter 
addressed by his Rorat Hicuness THe Duke or GLoucesTsR, to 
acertain distinguished head of a college, who, if they could but devise 
any means of cutting his claws, would, they seem to think, upon the 
next vacancy, be advanced to the primacy. Probably his friends will 
recommend him to go into training for it; for, being the most dig- 
nified station, it would certainly well become the most dignified 
ecclesiastic in the realm. 

Now, Sir, you must know, that the noble chairman spoke highly 
of somebody, that would not come among them ; a man of learning, 
it seems, who kept away in a huff, because an appress that he had 
published, previous to the meeting, did not happen to take like wild- 
fire. So, being a little bit upon the fidget, he vowed the poor should 
have nothing but prayer books, and that he would lock up the bible, for 
fear it should corrupt the national morals, and overthrow the establish- 
ment. For my part, I could perceive no necessity for honouring such 
a froward child of Alma Mater as this, who, instead of a professor 
of divinity, as to the scandal of the university I found he was, might 
well be taken for one of Bunyan’s giants, Pope or Pagan. However, 
great men best know what they are about ; but, much as the noble 
chairman gave us to understand, he esteemed this literary Goliah, 
I thought upon the whole, he seemed quite as well pleased with his 
room as his company. 

In one part of this opening speech, his Lordship put me a little in 
mind of those sagacious gentlemen, learned in the law, who undertake 
to talk for so much an hour on embankments and fen drainage, 
though they never saw an acre of fen land in their lives. For I under- 
stood him to say that, though he had ‘‘ but lately examined with 
attention the statements respecting the Bible Society,” yet his convic- 
tion on the subject was complete. However, in both these cases, 
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dame nature may have made provisions that we are unacquainted 
with, it: virtue of which Lords and Lawyers may be gifted with a 
sort of intuitive intellect, that can span in a moment what a mind of 
the common cut would be hammering at a geek. Though, therefore, 
the illustrious chairman, according to his own confession, had only stue 
died his lesson the day before, yet was he as pat in it, and knew as much 
of the matter, as many that had been poring over it for a twelvemonth 
ontwo past, and that were so heavy-eyed and dull-headed, that they 
could not even get a glimpse of its merits after all. I suppose the 
Margaret Professor (for so I found they called the great popish 
scholar that was absent) was among this Bototian number. However, 
they opened his eyes pretty well for him, as you will find before they 
had done with him. 

The introductory speech being finished, Lorp Francis Ossorne 
arose, and after stating that he entirely concurred in the sentiments 
of the noble Earl, except in ane part, very modestly observed, ‘‘ that 
he would not pretend to place himself on a Jevel with that gentleman, 
(the Popish giant aforesaid) either in natural endowments or literary 
attainments ;" an assertion to which some of his audience, a little 
unguardedly, made their bow; ‘‘ but that on this point he should have 
no fear fully to meet his objections, to which a complete answer 
might be given, even by a child, provided only that child had been 
rocked in a Christian cradle.” However, thinking it, I suppose, 
as well for the present to depute this baby-task to others, after 
** stating that he should have the honour of moving certain resolutions 
as the basis of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society,” like bold 
Robin Hood, he gives his whistle and upstarts his merry men all, in the 
likeness of the secretaries of the parent institution, who were come 
down purposely ‘‘to favour the audience with their observations,” 
and to do their endeavours after their accustomed fashion, (a cut and 
dried pattern of which they carried about with them) for the good of 
the great and glorious cause. 

The first that sprang forward upon this occasion, wasa Mr. Owen, 
(‘‘ not to know me argues yourself unknown,”) who truly seemed a 
very proper gentleman for the business, for he had a countenance 
that was the personification of zeal itself, though some whispered that 
time had drawn a line of self-sufficiency across it; and others were 
censorious enough to remark, that he was usually considered as a sort 
of piety-puffer to the society, an instrument of no mean potency, 
and which could not well be dispensed with in their earnestness 
to bring back these iron times to the delightfal simplicity of the 
golden age. 

Be he what he would, however, he was an orator that pleased me. 
He began by adverting, in terms of commendation, and with some 
degree of pleasantry, to the speeches of the Noble Lords who pre- 
ceded him; and having, in a manner peculiar to his genius, smoothed 
and creamyfied them over as well as ‘circumstances would permit ; 
for you are not to think this the easiest task in the world at all 

times, though I am told the pious secretary is no mean adept in these 
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little tickling, taking, qualities, where existing circumstances, or the 
state of the nation, evangelically considered, seem imperatively to 
demand it.—He proceeded with a due mixture of grace and assurance, 
while expectation held the audience mute to the business of the day. 

I regret extremely that my poor abilities will not suffer me to 
follow the silken thread of the pious secretary's argument, or even to 
present you with so much as a bare outline of this genuine specimen 
of thorough-bred attic eloquence, divested, as it was, of the least 
taint of evangelical fustian. One circumstance, however, I must not 
omit. After clearing away the rubbish that blocked up the avenues, 
and disfigured the walls, of that magnificent temple, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which he did ina twinkling ; though, for my 
part, I thought he had undertaken one of the labours of Hercules ; 
Mr. Owen observed, that ‘* he trusted they would have the satisfaction 
of seeing, as the event of this day’s discussion, the county of Cambridge 
annexed to those Holy Lands on which Auxiliary institutions have 
been erected for the circulation of the Bible.” Now won't this, Sir, 
notwithstanding the jealousies of Pope or Pagan, be a very great 
blessing to the community? For, if you recollect, they converted 
our cavalier and half Catholic kingdoin, (eaten up with superstition and 
sloth) into much the same sort of Holy Land, during the puritanical 
times of the Protectorate; and I am sure that neither the Margaret 
Professor, nor ever a divinity professor among them, will venture 
to breathe a syllable against the state of religion in those milk-white 
days, when there was not a town or village in the kingdom that had 
not a Praise-God- Barebones of its own, a round head of the proper 
cut, who did all the pious work of the household, without being 
indebted to Bishops, Deans, Doctors, or any part of the frippery of 
a church establishment. Then could the good people of every 
parish boast of their own independent gospel minister; no drone, believe 
me, of society who lolled ona golden cushion, and basked, like a fat 
and sleeky rogue in the sun, but a stirring, active, busy fellow— ‘ 

A man that serv’d them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble. 

Upon the whole, I most sincerely congratulate the members of the 
Bible Institution that they have now got ‘‘ a commanding station,” 
from whence, by the aid of this eye of the British empire, they may 
see every way at once, and extend their discoveries and conquests at 
their leisure. [faving baited the hook and caught the gudgeon, it is 
but right they should enjoy their repast ; and I make no doubt that, 
with this footing of Archimedes, they will not only be able, like that 
philosopher, to move the world; but if the inhabitants thereof still 
persist in an evil heart of unbelief, for their more speedy and effectual 
conversion, will, peradventure, feel themselves gifted with a Samp- 
sonian energy to turn it, without more ado, topsy-turvy, and manu- 
facture it afresh. 

Mr, Sreinkorrr aud Mr. Huewes, the other secretaries of the 
parent society, now came forward and displayed, the ove, the bles- 
sings and benefits attendant upon the circulation of the Bible abroad, 
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or, to speak more rhetorically, ‘‘ the strength of the temple’s founda. 
tions, and the harmony of its proportions,"—the other, the purity of 
the society's motives, and the futility of the objections usually 
brought against it. This, however, was clearly a work of superero- 
gatiov, since no rational person would dream of discouraging the 
distribution of the Bible abroad, when he daily witnesses the excellent 
fruits produced by its circulation at home. For is not every poor mecha- 
nic among us, in virtue of the philosophical liberality of the times, 
enabled to become a candidate for the cure of souls, and, piping hot 
from the methodistical oven, to ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest,” the sacred Sciptures? Don’t talk to me of insufficiency. 
I hate your illiberal insinuations, that a man who cries old clothes, 
mends a kettle, or patches a pair of breeches, to day, can't be pro. 
perly qualified to deliver a discourse in divinity to-morrow. Any 
body may deliver a discourse, that wiil but mind his P’s and Q's, his 
Ah’s! and his Oh’'s! and, hotch-potch, hocus-pocus, work it away, 
secundum artem. For feeling, my dear brethren, feeling is all! 
Understanding goes for nothing. Only feel an EvanGeticat Ser- 
MON properly, and the less you understand it the better. Cracked 
heads generally carry away more of the pith and marrow of these 
precious abracadabra pulpit compositions, than sounder ones! 
There's a want, methinks, of common honesty, as well as of cha- 
rity, in denying the advantages of this cheap and liberal mode of con- 
version. A minister of the Establishment puts you his candle under 
a bushel, and suffers noue to see the light of it, without paying his 
penny for his peep; but an Evangelical minister fixes it on the top of 
a hill at once, and calls out to the surrounding multitude to come and 
partake of the good things gratis; and never pigs, in the New Forest, 
faster scampered, for a belly full of acorns, at the sound of the swine- 
herd’s horn, than this motley group, of all sorts and sizes, pour forth 
in swarms, the instant his well-known summons tingles in their ears. 
Unlike the charitable apothecary, who phbysicked the poor for 
nothing, by way of getting rid of his musty drugs, he brings with 
him spiritual meat and drink of the very primest quality, cramming 
his pockets chuck full of every delicacy in season. He has palatable 
morsels for alj sorts of appetites; milk for your sucking babes; and 
strong meats for coarser stomachs. Nay, if you happen to have a 
narrow swallow, he'll even help to thrust the nourishment down your 
throats, sooner than you shall go without your share of it. This now 
is something like a shepherd, whose flock, though they came to 
him pretty scabby at first, are quickly tar'd and turpentined into as 
fleecy and white a state as any bleaters in the kingdom. Shame, 
then, on those divinity professors, who would seduce us into‘a disrelish 
of such excellent guides ;—men that can lay you down the law and 
the gospel as readily as they can count ten on their fingers, and ina 
vast deal clearer, and more comfortable, manner, than they who, 
though brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, have been puzzling their 
pates with these scriptural explications all their lives, without being 
able to make any thing of it after all. 
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The story of the Mohawk Chief, I confess, I thought a pretty 
little romantic incident enough, though some were of opinion, that 
it proved any thing rather than the wisdom or virtue of the society. 
However, the worthy secretary went on to the end of the chapter, and 
winded up an interesting speech, by felicitously observing, that ‘* noble 
lords were that day adding lustre to their coronets.” Some, fF per- 
ceived, here gave their young companions the wink; but let those 
who affect to treat every thing of this kind as palaver, remember, 
that a princely brood cannot be fed upon coarse meats for ever. We 
must indulge them with a tit bit now and then, and, besides, its not 
very expensive, for its no great trouble to whip upa little wine and 
milk into syllabub, and the lighter and frothier it is, the better it 
digests, for the moment it mixes with the juices, the stomach seems 
mightily refreshed, and immediately ealls out for more. 

The secretaries having thus done their duty, and without any sop in 
the pan, and my Lord Francis having read the resolutions, and handed 
them to the chairman, by whom they were put collectively, the Rev. 
Dr. CLARKE arose, and, in an instant, fastened, like a basilisk, the 
eyes of the admiring audience upon him ; a circumstance which I 
thought he looked as if he seemed to relish pretty well. Poor hu- 
man nature, however, is always at hide and seek ; for, though these 
academical doctors were as dry as fishes for commendation, they're 
yet sure to set out with some awkward, left-handed apology, about 
their surprise, their regret, their insuthciency, and so forth. Now 
this was precisely the case in the présent instance ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the whole company seemed perfectly satisfied, that Edward Daniel 
Clarke, LL. D. could talk very well, and, for that reason, probably 
had selected him for the performance of this task ; yet, somehow or 
other, he had got it into his head, and was possessed with an idle 
notion, that he should not be able totalk at all. For 1 understood 
him to say, that there were many learned men, much better qualified 
than he to second the resolutions, and that he little thought such a 
distinguished honour would have fallen to his lot. But I fancied he 
felt here pretty much like King Richard, wher he pushed back the 
crown; and that, between ourselves, he would have been sorry if it 
had not fallen to his lot. 

Well, Sir, after cramming a sugar plum down my Lord Francis’s 
throat—for I perceived they all of them practised this trick with 
wonderful adroitness ; and, indeed, wherea man’s mouth stands upon 
the half-cock, it is but giving it a bit of a chuck, and down it goes— 
the doctor, in due form and dignity, begins his oration.. None, I 
assure you, of your flourishings, ready cut and dried for the occasion, 
but reasoning, deep, solid, thoughtful, logical as Locke himself; and, 
what is better than all, struck off in an instant, and hot from the mint. 
And a most capital piece of business, I assure you, he made of it. 
It was a flow, as they said, of Ciceronian eloquence, from beginning 
toend, and synch as had never before been heard in the walls of a 
town-hall, within the memory of mayor, aldermen, or corporation, 
except, perhaps, at the heel of a Stirbich-Fair dinner, when the 
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HERGDITARY MAGISTRATE whispers his puppets how he has twined 
the county of Cambridge round his finger and thumb for the Jast 
twenty or thirty years past. 

I must again regret my inability to do justice to his splendid exer. 
tions, I thought, however, that Dr. Clarke made it appear, as plain 
as the nose in your face, that the great scholar who was absent was 
the enemy of Christendom; that such Popish notiops as his ought 
not to be tolerated; and that, in short, the sooner he gave up his 
peeencenn the better, if he had arrived at these years, and did not 

now what trae, sound, round-about Christianity was; that. it em- 
braced all people, nations, and languages, upon the face of the earth ; 
and, scorning the little paltry, narrow-gutted gate belonging to the 
priests, bolted, like a giant, plump out of the spacious portals of the 
temple at once; that this was your ‘‘ pure religion, and undefiled ;” 
and that for the Bible to take a travelling companion, by way of 
corrective, was mere Gallimatia, and a disgrace to common sense. 
** Have we,” says this accomplished orator, ‘‘ forgot that we are 
Englishmen? Have we forgot that we are Protestants?” And 
then he conjures you spirits from the vasty deep, and asks, ‘‘ What 
would Latimer, and Ridley, and Chillingworth, have thought, or 
said, of a doctor in divinity protesting, that it was a shame, and a 
sin, to circulate the Bible alone ?” It was the general opinion, that 
the Margaret Professor, had he been present, would not have had a 
Jeg to stand upon, so completely was he mauled, and malehacked, 
cut up, drawn, and quartered, by this able advocate for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. And then, too, the finale of the Philippic, 
where, amid a blaze of eloquence and emphasis, every sentence and 
syllable were made to tell, and deserved to be written in letters of 
gold, all dressed in a holiday suit of fice large plump Roman Cart- 
TaLs.—O! altogether, it was a most divine composition ; and I 
would not give a fig for a fellow that has not a soul to be in raptures 
with it the mement he casts his eye upon it! Such tasteless creatures, 
however, I am sorry to say, there are; for a wicked wag at my 
elbow, seeing me, I suppose, carried away with excessive admiration, 
dryly remarked, that the doctor's speech put him in mind of a piece 
of gilt gingerbread, which children always preferred to your plain 
buttons, though it generally made them sick the moment they had 
swallowed it. I stopped not te inquire the grounds for this ungra- 
cious aspersion, but, glad to get rid of his impertinence, turned my 
eye upon the wext speaker, who was that instant fortunately arising 
to second the motion for the appointment of Vice-Patrons. 

He seemed a grave and sober-looking gentleman enough, and 
delivered what he had to say with great mildness and modesty. But 
he forgot the ‘‘ order of the day,” for he suffered the arch enemy to 
escape without so much as a left-handed'tip from beginning to end, 
Now this, I confess, surprized me, for, as the orators all came with 
their pockets well filled with sugar plumbs and wormwood, it seemed, 
methought, a little particular that be should bring neither with him, 
and that he should be such a novice in state affairs, as to depend upor 
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mere common sense for gaining the attention of his audience. Though, 
therefore, what he advanced was very pertinent and good, yet as he 
did not seem to have Jick’d his composition into any form, neither 
candying it over for one, nor peppering it for the other, it was deli- 
vered, assented te, and forgotten. Bless me, that ever he should dream aM 
of anixing a bit of coarse homespun, with a web of so soft and silky 
atexture. How could he suffer Dr. Clarke's oratorical display to be seit | | 
so entirely lost upon him! etl 
The principal feature in Proressor Farisn's Speech, was his praise ua 
of the first promoters of this institution, the junior students of the 
university, whom he represented as possessing ‘* the most chastised 
and self-denyiog zeal,’’ declaring they were as good young men as He | 
ever lived, and that he ‘* was persuaded the strictest disciplinarian ) 
could not fix a single fault on any individual among them.” This, no 
doubt, was a high compliment, and such aone as we might expect 
Potiphar to have paid Joseph in the land of Egypt. But yet I cannot 
say that I thought it altogether such a very wonderful thing as the hi . 
professor. was disposed to make us believe ; for if they are not good Bhi 
ina place where there are so many churches and chapels, hoods and ¥ 
cowls, doctors, proctors, professors, and confessors, and where there is 
nothing but studying you the bible, day by day, and every hour of 
the day, and going to prayers, morning, noon, and night, and some- 
times even before their eyes are well open, at the rising, and occa- 
sionally after they are pretty fast closed, by the setting, of the sun ;—~ 18 | 
I say if they are not good in such a place as this, I should be glad to ay \ , 
know where they are good. ai 

Of Witiiam Ho tick, Esq. who “ rose for the purpose of 
proposing certain noblemen and gentlemen as presidents and vice- 
presidents of this society,” there is room to say but little. He con- 
cluded a short, pithy, speech, by exclaiming, in the true spirit of an 
evangelical stickler, ‘‘ if zeal in such a cause be enthusiasm, let me 
be ealled an enthusiast ; if this be fanatjcal, let me be a fanatic; if this 
is to be vile, I will yet be more vile.” There was, however, atime, 
I understand, when some of your red-hot orthodox zealots in church 
and state, (the more shame for them) would have been half disposed, 
looking to the race of these ‘ village Hampdens,” to question the 
possibility of this fina} assertion. It is, however, one of the blessings 
of the Bible society, that churchmen and dissenters look all of the 
same colonr, as soon as they are daubed over with the common white 
wash. O what a Millennium will it be for Old England, when 
cavaliers and round heads dance about the same may-pole, and you 
cannot tell a marble palace from a mud cottage. 

Well, this gentleman had no sooner sat down, than Mr. Simgon, 
atransmuter of the young slips into methodists, fearing professor 
Farish had not said enough, was determined to add a little more in 
favour of those under graduates, with whom the business of the day 
had originated. And he, too, became wonderfully eloquent in their 
praise, though some placed this to the account of natural feeling, it 
being no more, they remarked, than a sort of licking his own darling 
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cubs into admiration. It seems there has existed, for some time past, 
a pretty strong riv alship between two very powerful but opposite 
parties in the university, who go under the appellation of the Saint 
Browns, and the Sinner Browns. It appears that formerly the 
latter of the parties had the whip hand hollow, but that, of late, what 
with a more impassioned mode of preaching, the evening lectures at 
Trinity Church, (very popular among ladies of the bed chamber) 
and the countenance given to liberal and “ generalized Christianity,” 
together with a demurer form of devotion, at a certain evangelical 
lodge, (for the religion of the old musty reformers, is fortuvately 
Waining apace) it is considered as likely to turn out a dead heat, or at 
any rate, a kind of neck and neck business between them. How- 
ever, as emulation commonly breeds ill blood, it is whispered that 
many of the disciples of Sinner Brown, kicking a bit at their old 
principles, which, it seems, their founder don’t maintain altogether 
so stiffly as he ought, have of late turned coat, and sought their 
revenge by going over to the saints, and that this is in fact the party 
who, thus strengthened, are now leading up the dance with a high 
hand, and a merry countenance, in the auxiliary bible business. So 
that you see, Sir, altogether they have gota pretty goodly set of 
them in this renowned seminary of sound learning, and religious 
education. 

Mr. S. in conclusion, adverted to ‘‘ the generosity of the royal 
patron, and the pleasing prospect of an abundant contribution,” and, 
though I cannot say what supernatural visitings the good man might 
be favoured with, or to what extent he might feel the Phythian inspi- 
ration upon him, certain it is, he assured the assembly, by way, I 
suppose, of inducing them to stretch their purse strings in a hand- 
some manner—‘‘ that every drop of their contributions, he doubted 
not, was treasured up in the vials of heaven.” How the allusion was 
taken generally, I am not able to say, but some, I perceived, in 
attempting to swallow this spiritual*bolus, rather made wry faces, and 
gulp'd at it pretty hard, declaring, as it went down, that it smelt strong 
of the compound powder of fanaticism and presumption. 

After the nomination of the committee, the Rev. Purtie Yorke 
rose, and proposed a vote of thanks to his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester for the honour he had done the institution in accepting the 
patronage of it.” This gentleman, lamenting that the ELy bees were 
all close in their hives, notwithstanding the weather was so warm and 
comfortable about them, (for gifted, [ suppose, with a keener instinct, 
they looked upon this coruscation as mere sunshine before a storm, 
and, therefore, thought it as well to be quiet and keep within doors) 
seemed so affected at being thus left in the lurch, that be could not at 
all make up his mind to take any active part in the business, and so, 
begging to refer the meeting to his motion, and deputing the discus- 
sion of this interesting subjett to other and abler hands, he forthwith 
sat himself down. 

And sure evough the discussion did get into abler hands, for, imme- 
diately there rises you up a dignified person, whom, from the breadth 
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of his philacteries, I took for a judge or bishop at least. And, 
indeed, it seems I was not tar from the mark, tor I was told he was 
only one step below, and yet they thought if he managed to play his 
cards dexterously,’ the Dissenters might bye and bye bring him in for 
amitre. Well, Sir, adverting to ‘‘ the able speech of the noble 
earl, and to the very satisfactory statements contained it,” the Dean 
or Caruisie, (for sol found they called him) bows to the great 
man in the chair, and was all smoothness and civility as you may 
imagine, though in my poor estimation, he did not seem to be at all 
agreater man than himself. But, as | once heard it observed in a 
stro'ling company at old farmer Tabb’s barn, 
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— Clay and clay differ in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike, 

Remember, now, I am not about to give you the Dean's very words ; 
all 1 shall do, as I go along, is to grapple with the meaning, which I 
conceive to be the solid nucleus of the business, . I understood him, 
then, to declare that it must be evident to the whole assembly, that, 
after the able and eloquent speeches they had already heard, there could 
be no occasion for him to say any thing. 50, thinks I to myself, we 
shan’t be troubled with much of his speechifying. However, I soon 
perceived my mistake, for, bless you, it was all fudge that there was 
ho necessity for an oration from the Dean of Carlisle; for, faith, 
before he sat down, he found it necessary to say more than three parts 
of the speakers put together. And, indeed, I must own that he 
terned out a most subtle and dexterous disputant, for, though he 
assured them that all ‘* the materials he had intended to employ, 
were already used up, and better applied {gan he could have applied 
them,” by the eloquent speakers before him, yet, some how or other, 
without materials did he still manage to work away, as well as the 
best of them, and to produce you aa oration of as consistent and com- 
plete a texture as if he had taken it up from the first blush of the busi- 
hess, and under the rose, had had the management of the subject from 
the very earliest instant of its arrangement in the cabinet. 

The very reverend divine began his barangue with a Te Deum to 
those in statu pupiflari, with whom the glorious measure before them 
originated. But here, methought, the Dean was a little tedious, 
especially, considering that this part of the subject bad been pretty 
Well handled before, for he told us along rigmarole tale of a tub 
about “‘ the zeal and activity of a number of ingenious undergra- 
duates,” and how {these ‘“‘ good young men" came to him ina 
body, and how he sent them away, and how they came again, 
and how, though his heart was with them, and he was almost ready 
lo put his finger in the eye, he returned them bata cold answer, and 
forbidding looks. Indeed, from the picture which the Dean drew 
of these supplicants, I could not help regretting that there should 
have been any imperious necessity behind the curtain for treating 
them in this ungracious manner, for, poor things, he acknow- 
ledged that they were “ perfectly docile,” that ‘* .beir zeal and 
fervour were entirely under the dominion of good sense,” and 
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that “ nothing could exceed the modesty of their deportmen:.” 
However, it seemed every thing worked together for good in the long 
run, for, though he suffered them to depart empty handed, yet they 
found their money in their sacks’ mouths upon their return, for that 
the matter was taking its proper course, and getting to a head, though 
their great Maecenas had been obliged to cast a politic frown upon 
their pious, but rather too precipitate, proceedings. 

Well, this tragi-comedy of Much ado About Nothing being over, 
the Dean immediately proceeds to what I soon found was the cream 
of the jest, the castigation of the aforesaid Popish Margaret Professor, 
who, it seems, dreading the dissenters like a contagion, had blown up 
a rousing Smithfield fire in the heart of the University to burn them to 
cinders, and who, probably, would have tossed those church heretics, 
the members.of the British and Foreign Bible Society, after them, if 
he could have had his wicked will. Fate, however, (weighing him 
in the balance, and finding him wanting) had destined the A/aster of 
Queen's to detect bis malicious inclinations, to expose his dark dealings, 
and to defend the meek, bleating, innocent, flock of true-churchmen 
from his rude and Catholic grasp. 

He began, therefore, by observing, that this professor, in his late 
address to the senate, ‘‘ had excited needless alarms and unwarrantable 
suspicions ;" that it ‘* contained imputations which every member of 
the establishment, who subscribes to the Bible Society, is called upon 
to repel,” and that it was in fact fraught with heavy charges, weak 
arguments, and want of candour and Christian charity. One thing, 
however, I confess, a little surprized me in the midst of this popular 
and corrective harrangue; for, though the learned Dean constantly 
impressed it upon his audience, that the wisdom of the professor's 
address (and its virtue too, according to my poor and probably errone- 
ous way of taking it) might be contained in a nut-shell, and thit he 
was not tinder the least anxiety as to any impression it might make on 
the minds of those who thought it worth their while to give it a 
reading, yet, for the life of him, he could not help making his com- 
ments on it from beginning to end notwithstanding. 


Why, Sir, if 1 know a thing can do no harm, what care I who writes. 


it, or who reads it, who buys it, or who buys it not ?* Why need I 
strip off coat and waistcoat, and look as fierce as if I had got Cril or 
Molyneux, to engage with? Why need I put myself in a flurry and 
post down red-hot from London with the address in my hand, con- 
ning my lesson on the road, till I was prepared to answer it para- 
gtaph by paragraph, with every word and syllable of it at my finger’s 
ends? If I can see nothing in the disgraceful production but “ un- 
derstanding locked up in a dark cellar, and reason with both her eyes 
out,”* why not let it quietly sink into oblivion, without troubling my 
head about it? But they have another way of managing these mat- 
ters, it seems, at Cambridge, where, if a favourite point is to be car- 
ried, or the cause of the new school to be served, they can “ speak 
daggers, though they use none,”"—smile in your face, while they are 





* Quevedo’s Visions. 
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giving you a smart cut across the shoulders, and shed you crocodile 
tears of pure evangelical contrition, though there is never an onion 
within half-a-score yards of them. 

Well, Sir, on spanks yoy the Dean, bespattering the poor address 
from top to toe, with a kind of black dirt, silvered over a little bit at 
the edges, but that still stuck as close as fen mud, which, till the sun 
has pretty well baked, you may rub your heart out before you can get 
off. A comical fellow close by me, however, compared it to Fuller's 
earth, a nasty greasy danb enough in its fresh state, but that usually 
scours and cleanses whatever it is laid on in the long run. I did, I 
confess, think this said address a very pestiferous publication, a second 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, from the Dean's description of it ; and, 
indeed, I am not confident that it is not.so now, though a near neigh- 
bour whispered me, there was no such great harm in it; but yet it 
was brought forward, on the present occasion, as a sort of canyas- 
ground to work flowers and figures upon, and, to say truth, they did, 
one after another, so seam and stitch, and cut and slash, and rend and 
tear it, that, ere they had winded up their comments, it looked, J 
dare say, like any thing in the world rather than what it really was. 
A Highwayman in a hanging of old tapestry could not be more 
frightful. However, coming full charged, it is no wonder they 
should some of them make a pretty loud report. From one part of 
his speech, where the Dean intimated, that he thought the professor no 
conjuror, and that the address ‘‘ called for much greater confidence 
than he had yet learnt to have in the author’s ability,” it was conjec- 
tured, the learned gentleman had been tampering with some chymical 
experiments on Caballine Aloes, a plant termed by Dispensatory wri- 
ters, on account of its extreme bitterness, the gall of nature, who re- 
mark, however, that it usually loses this bitterness the moment the 
fermentation is over. 

Now, for my part, I should have been in jeopardy, lest in all this 
the Bible partisans would have been doing their own business, as the 
viper you know did when he snapped his teeth against the file, and 
should have imagined that upon the whole they had better have re- 
frained from thus imparting a celebrity to this poor footy production, 
which it certainly never could have arrived at Ly its own intrinsic 
merit. But here it seems I was out in my reckoning, for tooth and 
nail to demolish this Margaret professor that had slandered ‘‘ the tem- 
ple of the great goddess Diana, whom all Asia andthe world wor- 
shippeth ;” and whose “ silver shrines” were beginning to bring no 
small gain to ‘‘ the craftsmen,” was, I found, deemed a task worthy 
of Demetrius, and the ‘* workmen of Jike occupation.” Indeed, 
some went so far as to conjecture, that in process of time, when the 
evangelical sun should shine forth in its meridian lustre, (and it is now 
getting pretty high in the heavens) the ground taken in this business 
might peradventure become holy, and be even metamorphosed into the 
Marble steps, that lead up toa MITRE. 

Nay, there are those who have been known in this part of the world 
to harangue a mob at a cart's tail to day, and to get a pair of dawn 
No. 165, Vol. 41, March, 1812, Y 
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sleeves for it to-morrow. This, however, the Cambridge men ean- 
didly acknowledge to be one of the mad frolics of fortune, that hap. 
pens but once in half a dozen centuries, and that could not happen 
even then, but by the miraculous association of a Lusiness fitted to 
such an instrument, and an instrument fitted to such a business. Be 
that, however, as it may, the experiment was tried, and it took, and 
without more ado, the gentleman, it seems, very quickly entered into 
the fruits of his labour, for ‘* Suldimi feriam sidera vertice! !" 
waiting neither for with your leave, nor by your leave, he instantly 
ot rings to his fingers, ‘‘ enlarged the borders of his garments,” 
took the ‘‘ uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues,”” (all of which nature having cast him in a highish mould, 
he did with the easiest assurance imaginable) purchased, as some say, 
the largest gold Jace in the parish, and O festus dies! know me or 
/know me not, with fan ‘* Odi profanunr vulgus et arceo, swaggered 
about as fine as a Lord. 
Upon the whole, the Dean, after trespassing a little, it must be 
confessed, upon the patience of his auditors, having repeatedly ‘ only 
ove word more to add,” but like the boy with his horn book, 


If I cry A, I must cry B, 
And so go on to Cand D. 


that one word somehow constantly begetting the necessity of “ another, 
and another, and another,” did at length arrive at the ne plus ultra of 
his argumentative speech, to the great relief of all parties, who, to 
tell the truth, were beginning, some of them, to be rather jaded 
with the discussion, and, mingling applause with weariness, to yawn 
eut with Sly the tinker in the play, ‘“‘ 'tisa very excellent piece of 
work ; would it were done.’ It was deemed, however, not one of the 
worst expedients in the world, that the Dean employed on this trying 
occasion to keep the attention alive, to address himself so repeatedly 
and so courteously as he did to the cuairg. ‘For, let him be in what 
part of his rhetorical exercise he would, whether in the fervour of 
enthusiasm, thundering his anathemas on the left, or, soft as the 
sighing gales, whispering his blandishments on the right, he never 
for a moment forgot the “‘ golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the 
king had setup.” By the bye, just at the conclusion, the Dean was 
half suspected of giving his dear Dissenters a sly rip o'th’ flank, 
where he recommended people to read their bibles ‘* with more of 
a direct view to improve the HEART, aud correct the PRACTICE ;" 3 
chance stroke, as some thought it, merely because they happened to 
come within the wind of his argument, though others were inclined 
fo believe that this chance was direction which common eyes could 
not see, for that having white-washed them pretty well on one side, 
he began to smell! the policy (considering what a little dirty censo- 
rious world he had to. deal with) of begriming a bit on the other. 
And there's never acur in the kingdom that won't bear a gentle kick 
or two to-morrow, after you have clapp'd him on the back, and wel 
staffed him out with beef and bacon to day. 
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With the speech of the Rev. Mr. Deatrry, Fellow of Trinity 
College. the last brilliant star in this New Jerusalem constellation, 
I shall wind up the Cambridge auxiliary bible business. Now I was 
told I must look sharply, for that I should hear the leading champion 
in the cause. And, in good truth, he seemed to carry the champion 
in his very countenance ; for he looked as if he knew everything, 
and what's more, as if every body about him knew that he knew 
everything. He rose as he said, ‘‘ for the purpose of returning 
thanks to the secretaries of the parent society, for their assistance 
and attendance upon the present occasion.” The speech was worthy 
of the speaker, and was of course heard with profound attention, 
notwithstanding the enndi that, creeping sofly upon odd corners 
of the hall, had actually seized on an alderman of the corporation, 
and bound him in the chains of Morpheus, in spite of the delicious 
treat of milk and honey flowing around him. This advocate also turne 
ing a deaf ear tothe Et tu Brite, lifted up the dagger among the rest, 
to rid them of a lawless usurper, who having passed the Rusicon 
sword in hand, was preparing to lay waste the ho/y /ands of the society, 
with nearly as litte compunction as Brennus directed the conflagra- 
tion of Rome. Some, indeed, seemed disposed, ] know not why, 
t0 believe that the Margaret Professor would have fared better at the 
hands of Mr. Dealtry. But, amid such a genera} and enthusiastic 
display of true é/ue evangelical spirit, I see not hew such vain notions 
could with any show of reason be entertained, especially as the arch 
enemy granted so little quarter to common sense himself, declaring 
that if they circulated the scriptures, they would blow up the esta- 
blishment; and, probably, finish their pious orgies by Knocking 
down the church with the bible. 

Now you know, Sir, such absurd and atheistical notions as these 
are enough to put any man without the pale of compassion, and.to 
set Churchmen and Dissenters, Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Hereties, 
Jumpers, Thumpers, Shakers, Quakers, Hutchinsonians, Muggletonians, 
and all by the ears. ‘* Ruin the Church ! where then is the discre- 
tion of all our archbishops and bishops, of all the dignitaries and 
beneficed clergy, and of all those members of the establishment 
who have supported the Bible Society ?" Right, Mr. Dealtry. Where, 
indeed, is their discfetion ? If this be “ the plain argument when 
Stripped of its appendages,” (and a goodly argument I agree with 
you it is) let every petty orator, say I, in Christendom, lift up his 
hee] at the professor, and may he die of mortification like the old 
lion in the fable, for being insulted in his last agonies by 

: (tTiatus in MS.) 

The champion, too, following the example of the Dean of Carlisle, 
and other worthies, manifested a wish to give a little bit of a carra- 
way comfit which he had purchased at the installation shop, and 
brought with him wrapped up in silver paper, to their royal patron. 
But as the ‘ grac'd person of their Banquo" was unluckily absent, 
he put up a silent ejaculation that Zephyrus would be propitious, 
aud waft it ‘through the clear blue sky,” and sweetly mixing it 
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with his own “ gathered fragrance,” breathe softly into the princely 
ear, 


No common cause, no vulgar sway ; 
Now Gloster claims thy generous zeal. 
In England's bliss is Europe's stay, 
And England's hope in Granta’s weal. 


Here, in honour of the present occasion, might it not very justly 
be added, 


And Granta’s weal, say what you please, 
On Milner, Dealtry, Clarke, depends ; 

Pure spirits that dread no foul disease, 
Bat shake dissenters fists as—friends. 

O long these ‘* shining ones "* shall be, 
The pride of the society ! 


Where there is so much of real excellence, 1 am sorry there 
should be any thing that is not excellent. But these Cantab orators 
I perceive have the Scotch trick about them of scratching each other. 

us on the present occasion it was, ‘* my eloquent friend over the 
way has asked you,” &c. though to my poor thinking, his eloquent 
friend would have been quite as well pleased if Mr. D. had held 
his tongue, and kept his compliments to himself; for faith he took 
the mineralogy professor's argument plump out of his mouth, and 
fairly twisted it in a quite contrary direction, sothat what Dr. CLarke 
had got up at no little expense, as a sort of rhetorical display, and 
had, doubtless, intended to be very fine, was, according to Mr. 
Dealtry’s insinuation, a mere bombastical preachment about nothing 
at all, inasmuch as he had subpoenad the manes of the old martyrs, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, to give in evidence what bore so little 
upon the question at issue, that they would have done quite as well 
without their suffrages, as with them, And then, with a, “ permit 
me to ask,” he shews with infinite adroitness how the real orator 
could “‘ rouse them from their graves, and quicken their very ashes 
into life.” This, I understood, was a genteel method of making 4 
man ridiculous. However, as the “ British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” amalgamates all motives, and forbids all differences, the 
doctor made his bow, mustered up a smile, and looked as placid at 
his eloquent friend, as a patient in a fit of the gout. 

Mr. D. concluded by ‘“‘ moving the thanks of the meeting to the 
secretaries of the institution in London,” who, I suppose, had been 
on tip toe with expectation for some time: for, ‘‘ if the shower is 
descending to the earth, the earth also is prepared for the shower.” 
This being seconded by lord Francis Osborne, always happy to do 
his neighbours a good turn, but never more so than upon the eve 
of a Dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Owegw arose, and finished the 
business of the day, by strewing evangelical flowers around him, 


_ _ Seon Saad 


* Bunyan. 
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and presenting the white-garmented part of the company with poseys 
of peculiar fragrance; which, however, none but the elect have 
olfactory nerves fine enough to relish the scent of. One part of his 
farewell eulogium, I thought particularly quaint and affecting ; ‘‘ he 
would have shed (he said,) tears of regret for those who had excluded 
themselves from so rich a repast, bad not all his tears been bespoken 
for gratitude and joy.” Surely the great Popish doctor’scase (for 
though an enemy, I must concede thus much) seems to have been in, 
at least, this particular, a remarkably distressing one; for after each, 
in his turn, had cudgelled him without mercy, the only kind Sama- 
ritan among them, that had compassion enough to intimate a wish to 
bind up his wounds, had not, it seems, a single drop of eye water 
left, but what was bespoke for other purposes. Well, well, we 
must be patient, and put up with these disappointments, but I hope 
the pious secretary when he fills his vials afresh at the next saintly 
meeting, will not forget, amid the luxury of these “ rich repasts,” the 
forlorn and destitute condition of the Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
And thus, Sir, ended the speechifying on this memorable occasion, 
“the formation of an auxiliary Bible Society at Cambridge ;"’ an 
event that has opened, they say, a field before us, which ‘‘ we may 
well lift up our eyes and look upon, for it is white already to the 
harvest.” There are some, however, who fancy that it may not turn 
out altogether so profitable a speculation as is imagined, and yet, 
when the wheat makes its appearance, a pretty tolerable sprinkling of 
tares will probably contrive te hold up their heads with it Neither 
can these mulish disciples of the Catholic doctor, (for at odds as he 
iswith the generalizing system, and of course with common sense 
and honesty, I am sorry to say he yet has his disciples) be at all either 
led or driven into the conviction that ‘‘ the spirit of conciliation is 
rapidly diffusing itself through all denominations of Christians,” 
nor, judging from the present signs of the times, do they perceive 
(such an Egyptian darkness hangs over them) the least appearance 
of the dawn of that day when ‘* the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid.” On the contrary, 
they are rather disposed to think, yet, if these poor innocents are 
destined to have such near neighbours, it may be no useless precaution 
to build a good strong party wall between them. As to the harmony 
displayed on the present occasion—for these infidels must have some- 
thing to say against everything—that they impute to the speakers 
having all pretty plentifully eaten “‘ of the insane root that takes 
the reason prisoner,” and it being of course a nem. con. business, the 
appeals (say they) of Mr. Owen, and the eloquence of Dr. Clarke, 
like the execution of his namesake of fiddle-stick notoriety, com- 
pared with whom Handel was a mere bagpipe player, would pro- 
bably go as far with them, under such a state of temporary derange- 
ment, as the orations of Tully, or the Philippics of Demosthenes, 
Doctors, however, will differ, and I have heard enough to convince 
me, upon the whole, that mankind are much the same every where, 
and yet all this speechifying about the “ Bille Society, Dr. Marsh's 
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Address, Mr. Vansittart’s Reply, together with a jist of patrons and 
subscriters,” would not have been worth thank you, if vanity had 
not tickled up some: inTEeKEsT spurred on others; and an ensuing 
ELection FOR THE CounTY oF CaMBRiDGE awakened the 
reproaches and ‘commendations, the devotion, aud enthusiasm of all.— 
Farewell. 


P. S. Since writing the above, [ understand the Margaret Professor 
has published a pamphlet, which it cost him (though consisting only 
of 80 Pp.) nearly two months in composing, and yet Dr. Clarke has 
most ably announced it in a letter, replete with wit and humour, and 
that took him up in the whole contrivance and execution, positively 
no more than 6 hours, 24 minutes, and 154 seconds, by a stop watch. 
I was anxious to obtain a sight of this wonderful Lusus Nature, but 
was informed by the CC. that only five and twenty were left in band 
a few hours after its birth, However, as it happened with me in 
‘* Erskine’s View of the War with France,” I may probably have 
the good luck to come in for a damaged copy of the THirty-seconp 
Epition!!! 


The foreknowledge of God compatible with the free agency of man. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 





Sie, 

The extracts from Dr. Pearson's Introductory Lecture, given in your 
review for September, (which, in my remote situation, I did not 
receive’ till within a few days past) have induced me to request a 
place in your journal for a few observations, which I offer in the hope 
that some person of adequate ability may give a further consideration 
to this important subject. 

In this lecture, the doctor professes ‘ to examine the coyreciness 
of those ideas which are commonly entertained concerning God's 
foreknowledge, and man’s freedom.” He admits that ‘‘ God's know- 
ledge of what is present, in every part of the universe, is periect 
and unbounded.” But he says, ‘‘ on the principles of reason, it may 
well be doubted, whether God has a foreknowledge of those actions 
of his intelligent creatures, in which they are tree; and I am not 
aware of its being affirmed iv Scripture that he has. On the con- 
trary, lam of opinion, that sach an afhrmation implies, what it 
would be impious to suppose in Scripture, an evident contradiction ; 
for it implies no less than that an event is at the same time boib cer- 
tain and uncertain.’ 

He thinks, ‘‘ we may safely admit, that God foresees every * pose 
sible contingency,”—~buat that ‘‘ we seem not justified by any know- 
ledge of the divine nature which we derive either from reason or trom 
revelation, in believing that God foresees every action of a_ free 
agent,""—and that ‘ self-contradiction cannot possibly be avoided by 
those who suppose man to be a fiee agent, and yet assert that all hit 
actions are foreknown.” 
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‘That in every contemplation of the divine attributes, there are 
difficulties, of which the solution surpasses every effort of our under- 
standing, will, doubtless, be felt most deeply, and acknowledged most 
freely, by those who have made the greatest progress in these sublime 

speculations. But though such knowledge as we are apt to covet, 
is often ‘‘ toa high for us ;” yet such as may, in any case, be at pre- 
sent useful for us, has not, we may safely presume, been put beyond 
our reach. 

But can J expect to offer any thing mew on a subject which has 
been so much considered by some ‘ of the best masters of reason ?” 
I know not,—I should, indeed, suppose, that what occurs to me now, 
must often have occurred to every attentive mind ; and, perhaps, it 
is owing to my want of discernment, that I have thought it worth 
while to trouble you on this occasion, if so, I sh®ll be thankful for 
better information, which | shall always think cheaply purchased by 
any candid avowal of my own ignorance. 

That we are free agents, and complete ly@ccountable for our con- 
duct, isatruth of which we are conscious, and of which, I am per- 
suaded, no untiassed understanding can entertain adoubt. But are 
we hence to infer, that our actions cannot be foreseen? And is there, 
in fact, any such contradiction here as will warrant the supposition 
of a limited foreknowledge in him ‘ who knoweth our thoughts 
long before?’ A confusion of ideas, as you have justly remarked, 
may on this, and indeed on any subject, ‘‘ arise from the ambiguity 
of Jangeage.” And is there not an instance of this ambiguity in the 
argument above stated? ‘lo “‘ suppose man a free agent, and yet 
assert that all his actions are foreseen,” is said to imply ‘* that an 
event is, at the same time, both certain and uncertain.” Strictly 
speaking, the implication is merely that an event is, at the same time, 
known aod unknown—known to God, and to him only, unless where 
he may think proper to reveal it. But I am aware of the reply, that 
in such knowledge is implied the certainty, and, in the supposed free- 
dom, the uncertainty contended for. Permit me then to ask,—have 
the terms here put in opposition, any reference whatever to the nature 
ot the event? If they have, are they not evidently misapplied? And 
do we not assume the point in question when we infer, from the 
divine prescience of any event, that it i? of a different nature from 
what it would be if it were absolutely unforeseen? But if the terms 
certain and uncertain are considered as referring, the one to the know- 
ledge of God, and the other to the ignorance of all created intelli- 
gence, do they imply anything like a contradiction? If they do, I 
freely confess that I cannot perceive it. To me it appears an indu- 
bitable truth, that, with respect to God, no future event can possibly 
be unknown or uncertain; vor can it be otherwise than unknown 
and uncertain, to all but God himself, unless, as I said before, 
where he may think fit to reveal it. 

That whatever God foresees will certainly come to pass, is an 
obvious truism. But does it come to pass Lecause he foresees it ? 
No; he foresees it because it is to happen ; because nothing future, 
however contingent in its nature, can possibly be hid from his eye. 
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Any assignable action, therefore, may be perfectly free, notwithstand. 
ing its having been eternally foreseen by the/great author of our 
being ; nor would this freedom be, in any sense whatever, less perfect, 
if the act in question had been revealed also, and predicted to all 
but the agent himself. To say that he cannot do otherwise than fulfil 
the prediction, would be a perversion of language. The thing fore- 
seen and predicted, is,—that he wi/l not do otherwise—that it will 
be his voluntary act. 

It is painful to see piety bewildered by deductions from discordant 
ideas ; as when, for instance, the doctrine of predestination is inferred 
from the foreknowledge of God. Of this doctrine, it is very justly 
remarked by Dr. Pearson, that it ‘‘ denies all freedom of action 
in man, and takes from him that capacity of obedience to God's 
will, which is the foundation both of virtue and of happiness ; 
for as, without voluntary obedience to God's will, there can 
be no virtue, so without the consciousness of virtue, there can 
be no real and Jastigg happiness.’ But, surely, there is no 
greater discordance between the ideas of God's foreknowledge and 
predestination, than between those of the same foreknowledge and 
the free-agency of man. And yet, Doctor Pearson contends for a 
limitation of the former, as otherwise destructive of the latter; and 
at the same time, for a diminution of the latter, and, consequently, a 
proportional diminution of our moral responsibility, and of our capa- 
city for virtue and happiness, in order to give scope for even the 
limited exercise of the former ; which, with all due deference, I can- 
not but consider as a kind of logical compromise, equally unnecessary 
and unwatrantable. 

Wishing complete success to your strenuous and able efforts, in 
behalf of all that Britons onght to cherish and defend, 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
AApa. 
New Brunswick, British N. America, 
17th December, 1811, 


PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Mk. Epiror, 
I should be glad to be informed how far it is, or is not, permitted 
by the ecclesiastical laws to use any other hymns or psalms, in divine 
worship, than the versions “ set forth and al/owed to be sung in all 
churches.” Into my own church I should much wish to introduce 
both morning and evening hymrs, and better poetry and better sense, 
than is found in the authorised metrical translation of many of the 
Psalms. Hitherto I have been greatly deterred by a suspicion of my 
authority for such innovation. 
Another kindred question I would ask of some of yOur well- 
informed correspondents—The ‘‘ Te Deum,” and other hymns, are 
to be said or sung. In the setting them to some admirable tunes, am 
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[| authorised to make any variation in the words, or to make any 
approach towards metrifying them ? 
I am, Sir, 
March 4th, 1812. Very respectfully, 
CLERICUS. 


KINGS OF THE EAST; AND ARMAGEDDON. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir,—I had lately the honour of submitting to the consideration of 
your readers some Curious speculations respecting the fall of the Otto- 
man Empire. From the same MSS. of the embryo work, entitled, 
« England Safe and Triumphant,” I am now enabled to submit some 
ulterior observations, 

The purpose of this exhaustion of the Euphratean waters, is, ‘ that 
the way of the kings of the East, or from the rising places of the sun, 
might be prepared.’ 

Now it is remarkable that, although we know that the pure faith is 
gaining strength throughout the vials, so that in consequence it is 
perfectly established and triumphant at the end of them, yet in this 
whole history, (exclusive of the doubtful passage before us) there is 
no mention of this increasing’ power. The vials are occupied with 
wrath, to the entire exclusion of the history of any pure powers. 
This consideration alone might induce us to believe that the kings 
from the East, whose way is now to be prepared, are impure powers, 
inimical to the faith; and, consequently, that the way prepared is 
to judgment and ruin. 

1 must now assume, what I conceive I could, if the limits of this 
paper allowed, demonstrate beyond the possibility of contradiction,— 
Kings are not merely representative of kingdoms, but strictly sym- 
lolical. They are always to be understood in a spiritual sense, as 
kingdoms not of this world: they are always symbolical of churches. 

The exhaustion of the Euphratean waters, the extinction of the 
Ottoman Empire, is to prepare a way for the churches from the 
risings of the sun. Now, the East is generally expressed by this 
rising, or risings of the sun; and the plural risings of the sun may be 
thought to intend al/ the churches of the Eastern Empire. I appre- 
hend, however, that the risings of the sun must have a symbolical 
purport ; and in this case may possibly intend the Eastern countries in 
which Christianity first appeared, where the sun of righteousness 
arose, and whence first dawned the day-spring fromon high. In 
this dubious case, the same Eastern churches will be the result. 

But, I suspect, that this is not the sun in question. This sun, 
symbolical as it must be, may perhaps be that only sun of the apoca- 
lyptic firmament, darkened in the sixth and eighth chapters, envelop- 
ing the woman of the twelfth, and passing away in the twenty-first, 
so that there is mo more sun. The churches from the rising places 
of this Roman Sun, will, on this interpretation, be the Western 
churches ; and by the extinction of the Turkish Empire, in the Mid- 
summer of the year 1844, may be prepared the way for the progress 
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of churches, who have been under Romish influence. Neither the 
manner, nor the purpose, is positively specified. 

For what is this way prepared? I am in amazement that com. 
mentators should not have come to an universal agreement! Their 
Way is, most assuredly, to the great battle of the great day of the 
God, the Almighty; to which the kings of the earth, even of the 
whole inhabited world (inhabited by Christians), ere to be gathered 
together at Armageddon. How is it that this has not even been sus. 
pected! Since ail the kings of the whole Christian world are to be 
gathered together at this place, the kings trom the risings of the sun, 
but now specified, must necessarily be included, Their way is pre- 
pared to this assembly of the nineteenth century, this general council 
from every Christian church, which we may expeet to be gathered 
together at a time shortly subsequent to the extinetion of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1844, or certainly prior to the expiration of the 1260 
years in 1866. Other councils may precede this decisive one. In the 
nineteenth chapter we have the full account of the fall of the enemies 
in the symbolical battle of Armageddon, There the full presence of 
the false prophet, or the two-horned beast, is directly specified. The 
horns are, 1 am convinced, the Eastern and Western ecclesiastical 
powers; or, at least, (as the proofs are here inadmissible) the false 
prophet is the false religion, generally considered. Whether, there- 
fore, one of the horns be the Eastern idolatry, or be not, the Eastern 
corruptions are to receive their death-blow at that battle. If these 
symbolical kings of the symbolical Fast be the Eastern churches, 
it is plain how the fall of the Ottoman Empire must be a necessary 
preparation for their presence in the gathered council, If they be the 
churches now called Romish, the fall of the Ottoman Empire may no 
less plainly expedite their assembling in the Armageddon, which is in 
the land of Judaa, extending the 1600 furlongs. In any case it does 
not appear how either the Eastern or Western ecclesiastical horns, or 
the Eastern or Western spiritual kingdoms, could thus be destroyed 
in the land of Judea, without the prior subjection of the Eastern 
Mahometan Empire. 

By what power is this Mahometan empire subverted ? It is sub- 
verted, in order that the corrupt Christian churches should be col- 
Jected. It is subverted, therefore, by a power hostile, even at that 
time, and decidedly so afterwards, to the pure faith and pure nation. 
It must be a great power, and a pseudo-christian power. As Russia 
seems scarcely within the scope, and as the hour is nigh, the index 
seéms to point to the Gallo-Roman Empire. 

{n Daniel's prophecy, the great king of these latter days, who has 
been manifestly identified with the empire of Fran&, sends forth his 
hand on the countries, and especially on the great branches of the 
Eastern Turco-Roman Empire. ‘‘ The land of Egypt does not escape : 
he has complete power over the treasures of golc and silver, and over 
all the precious things of Egypt: he enters into Judea, the holy 
land, and piants his triumphant standard between the (Mediterranean 
and the Dead) seas, in the glorious holy mountain of Jerusalem.” 
How conld Daniel have more strongly imtimated that this king should 
destroy the Turkish, or Constantinopolitan, empire, which had 
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then neither name nor existence? The corrupt Gallic empire, which 
has so lately arisen to enormous power, and which is so decidedly 
hostile to the pure nation upholding the church of the Reformatian 
js the apparent agent in the extinction of the Ottoman name and 
empire. ‘Thus, and for the purposes specified, are the Kuphratean 
waters exhausted. France is to conquer Constantinople, and to sub- 
vert the Turkish empire; and the effect is that a way is opened for 
acollection of all the churches of the Christian world to a general 
council in Jerusalem. ‘This is the scene of the battle, or rather the 
war. As these enemies are thus, however, gathered toa war, there 
must be a hostile force on the pure side: there must be, at this time, 
some pure power, of such growing consequence as to require these 
extraordinary efiorts. Such a power may be found without roaming 
far. 

I conceive that by far the best interpretation of Armageddon is 
Ar-Magedim, the mountain of de! lights. We learn from Dan. xi. 45, 
that the Gallic king is to pitch his tabernacle in Arixeli, the g glorious 
holy mountain; and to this word our marginal annotations supply a 
more correct sense: ‘ Heb. mountain of delight of heliness. In the 
16th verse, there is also, in the Hebrew, the land of delight ; and 
there is again the land of delight, or ornament, in the margin to the 
forty-first ; and these prove that such land must have been in ancient 
not oriety. The mountain of de lights cannot, therefore, be a general 
expression for the existing state of a country, or a church, but must 
be a specified land It must also appear, that the mountain of de- 
lights, if it be not generally the land of delights, is at least within 
the Jand of delights, a part of the whole, and probably the capital, 
and probably the Mount Sion, that joy of the whole earth, within that 
land of Judza, wiich was so long the sanctuary of religion. It can- 
not in anywise be the literal valley of Megiddo, unless Megiddo could 
be found thus properly connected with the 16th and 41st verses ; nor, 
indeed, as will appear, even in that case. I must, moreover, par- 
ticularly insist, that this mountain of delights is a place, which had 
Notoriety in ancient times; and that it is not England, the present 
representative of ancient Israel, in which the standard of the enemy 
can be planted. England, atthe zra of the 16th verse, was barba- 
tous and unknown; no land of ornament or delight; the subject 
neither of prophecy nor of history. By this Armageddon, St. John 
positively links himself to Daniel. 

The supposition, that the prophecy has any reference to the district 
of Megiddo, is not admissible for one moment, unless we make up 
our minds that the witnesses were at one time killed in the literal 
Feypt, and alsc at the same time in the literal Sodom, and also at the 
same time in the literal Jerusalem, where our Lord was crucified; 
and, moreover, that the woman of Rev. xvii. is representative of 
literal Babylon. If literal Sodom and Babylon have opened their 
graves and come forth; and if some wonderful combination of cir- 
cumstances have absolutely identified the literal Egypt, Sodom, and 
Jerusalem, then indeed can we listen to the idea that Armageddon 
may be the destruction in the literal valley of Megiddo, or Mageddo. 
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If, however, the interpretation of the mountain of delights ne 
received, and we connect it with the declaration in the xixth chapter, 
that the wine-pre%s is now to be trodden, and with the specification in 
the fourteenth, that it is to be trodden without the bounds of the ten- 
streeted Romish city, and within the Jan’, which has the exact mea- 
sure of Palestine, it must appear that this mountain of delights is the 
Holy City, of Jerusalem. Into, or unto, or against, this city (the 
event must determine the sense of the preposition) the corrupt 
churches of the Roman Empire, Eastern and Western, Greek and 
Latin, are gathered together. I cannot but see the very strongest 
grounds to suppose, that a general council will be gathered even in 
Jerusalem; and here, at least, whatever unnoticed events may Le con- 
temporaneous, we have no ideas submitted to us but those of a peace- 
ful, unbloody war, between the pure and corrupt churches, the mor- 
tal struggle between the principles of moral light and darkness. 
« Magna est veritas,” Mr. Editor, we have heard of oldtime: but we 
are at last arrived at an age of the world, when every political fore- 
sight, and calculations, join with the authoritative declarations of 
Holy Writ, in proclaiming it aloud, with the important addition, 
* Magna est veritas—et mox preevaletit.’ 

Still earnestly inviting discussion and censure on these lucubrations, 
and inclined, I trust, at whatever expence of system, to follow the 
truth wherever it may lead me, 

I remain, Sir, 

March 5th, 1812. Most respectfully, &c. &c. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


Speech of the Rev. Johnson Grant, at Leeds, on the Institution of the 
Co-operating National Society, January, 1812. 


“ Sir,—It will perhaps be deemed presumptuous and imperti- 
nent in me, a stranger and an interloper, to take any share in the 
business under discussion ; nevertheless, as a Clergyman—as a well- 
wisher to the proposed institution—as one who has recently oc- 
cupied, for some time, the situation of public teacher in this town, 
and consequently one who cannot avoid regarding, with the liveli- 
est interest, whatever relates to the spiritual welfare of its inhabitants ; 
I find it impossible to suppress my feelings on the present occasion, 
or to refrain from addressing to you a few words pn a particular 
point, which does not appear to me to have hitherto been attended 
to, with all the attention it merits. I allude to the proposal made by 
the respected gentleman at your right band, (Mr. Hey) for making 
improvements on the institution already existing in this place —Two 
gentlemen, Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Barber, have deemed it proper 
to enter into a vindication of their conduct, in having at first lent their 
countenance to the Lancastrian Seminary ; while they have at the 
same time expressed their willingness and anxiety to co-operate with 
the association here collected in forwarding the interests of an esta- 
blishment, which they allow to be far more perfect in its consti- 
tution. 
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Rev. John Sheepshanks—‘* We avrinm, Mr. Grant, if you 
please, instead of aLtow, and I agree with you perfectly,” 

Rev. J. Grant, in continuation.—‘‘ Speaking as I do in the most 
unpremeditated manner, I may not be so happy in the precise choice 
of my words, as if I had enjoyed some time for previous consideration, 
—Atirm then be it—it is a still stronger expression. 

“ These gentlemen, [ say, Sir, have, I am persuaded, from my 
knowledge of them, as well as my knowledge of the line of conduct 
which might naturally be expected from a minister of the established 
Church, acted in a manner most conscientious and honourable. They 
bave both exhibited the most satisfactory reasons for their having em- 
braced the former scheme of utility, guarded as it was by the promises 
which were made to them, and meliorated by the improvements which 
have been introduced in its progress : and I am sure, that every mind 
endowed with liberality (and every mind, in the present assembly, I 
am well convinced, is so endowed,) must be ready to give them full 
and ample ¢redit for the uprightness and excellence of their motives. 
We acknowledge their entire consistency ; and we thankfully receive 
their prompt and valuable assistance, in the furtherance of ayplan of 
happier promise, of more estimable utility, and more consonant with 
their views and wishes. With these Clergymen, therefore, it appears 
tome, that the present meeting have no one point of difference, But 
when I turn to the other gentleman, (Mr. Hey) (with whom I have 
not the honour of being personally acquainted, but who will forgive 
me for now differing from him in opinion,) I find, coming from that 
quarter, a proposal in the nature of an objection to the projected 
hew institution ; an objection to which, as it is the only one that has 
been started, I deem it necessary to return a distinct and specific 
alswer ; nor, Sir, would I have intruded myself.on the present as- 
sembly, if it had not been that I was afraid, lest, amidst attention 
toother matters, this material point should be partially overlooked, 
and lest the oversight, or slight notice of it, should generate future 
discussion, against which it is surely of importance to take precau- 
tions. 

*‘ Ithas been stated that the Lancastrian Seminary already in 
being in Leeds, altogether precludes the necessity for having recourse 
tothe improved mode of instruction now proposed, and this the more 
particularly, in consequence of the modifications in Mr. Lancaster's 
plan, which partly bave already been adopted, and which are still 
further projected in the organization of that school.— We have heard 
that catechisms have been given to such pupils in it as belong to the 
established church. This is undoubtedly one point gained, and what 
every member of the Establishment must, so far, rejoice to hear. But 
as these catechisms and the liturgies which are to be added, are not 
suffered to be taught in the school, are not suffered to be brought 
igto it, we are next led anxiously to inquire in what manner they are 
to be learned at all? It cannot be supposed (for I shall not waste 
time in showing how absurd would be the reliance on parents, vicious, 
ignorant, or indolent ;) it cannot be supposed, I say, that when the 
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Church pupils of that seminary are brought to their proper place 
of worship on Sunday, the minister, covered as he is on that day with 
public and parochial duty, can descend to the situation of their school. 
master, by teaching them the preliminary part of catechetical instruc. 
tiov, the words of the catechism itself. ‘hese are ever supposed to 
have been taught previously in the course of school or domestic educa. 
tion, and aj] that can be expected of the most conscientious Clergy. 
man, is,that he shall examine the proficiency of young persons in the 
catechism, in which they are brought to him already instructed, and 
deliver to them such explanations of its several parts, as he ji udges 
necessary to their clear comprehension of it. 

** Nowa plan has been suggested by which, if I understood the 
proposal rightly, the Church pupils of the Lancastrian schoo! shall be 
brought into the Churches an hour before the commencement of the 
afternoon service, and shall there be instructed in the tenets peculiar to 
the Church, and particularly in her catechism, by some conscientious 
individuals. I could wish, Sir, in the first place, to be made acquaint 
ed, how or where these conscientious individuals are to be fi und: 
Every man, who knows any thing at all of the instruction of the 
lower orders, must be aware of the great difliculty of meeting gene- 
rally with teachers of the kind alluded to, in whom confidence may 
be implicitly reposed.---Either you must accept of the gratuitous 
services of these conseientious individuals, or you must pay thema 
stipulated salary. If you accept - of their gratuitous services, you 
submit the instruction of your children to persons, who, long ex- 
perience in religious instruction bas convinced me, and any experi 
ence may convince any man, are actuated by a warmth of zeal 
of which, however laudable it may be of itself, a Minister has ever 
to beware of the ebullitions. These are men over whom the paro- 
chial clergyman possesses no sufficient controul ; who will not in 
general submit to be limited by him with respect to the nature or ex- 
tent of their instructions ; whom the very gratuitous nature of their 
services will embolden to think themselves entitled to the exercise of 
their own discretion and opinion in the discharge of their catechetical 
duties; who as soon asa ministers back is turned, will quit the 
drudgery of teaching the catechism for the higher office of explain- 
ing it, aud who will often present such explanations as are objection- 
able by reason of the imperfect views of the catechists, by reason of 
their incapacity, and by reason of their inaccurate notions as to the 
doctrines or indifference about the discipline of the established church. 
I say, Sir, that a minister bas vo pledge or security for the accuracy, 
the propriety, or the fidelity wath which such men shall discharge 
their optional and voluntary duties. If, on the other hand, you en- 
gage individuals as catechists, paid for the performance of a stipulated 
and defined task, and over whom you possess consequently a tie and au 
authority, in this case, I answer, as money is to be expended, 
wheretore should it not be laid out inthe manner best calculated ‘o 
produce the desired effect, and to enhance the benefits of which you 
are in quest. If you have discovered a hole in your kettle, where- 
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fore be at the pains of awkwardly patching it up, when you have 
fund sufficient. for the purchase of a new one on a better con- 
struction, and more suited to your purposes. 

« But, after all, the grand and main objection to tle scheme pro- 
posed as setting aside the necessity of our association, is its extreme 
precariousness. The principle on which any institution, and chiefly 
areligious institution, ought to be founded, is, that its success and 
smooth procedure should not be made to depend on the extraordinary 
zeal and exertions of highly conscientious individuals, since on these 

ou cannot always calculate ; but that, if possible, ordinary attention 
should be sufficient to preserve the regularity of its operations. The 
great defect of the Lancastrian system, even under all the modi- 
fications and improv einents which have been promised and adopted, 
is, that it makes tat. an excrescence which ought to be the soul 
of the institution; that it leaves that to chance, to a mere 
peradventure, which should undoubtedly be a matter of certainty and 
assurance. That zealous men should set themselves to remedy what 
is defective, and to supply what is imperfect in any public institution, 
may be highly creditable to themselves as individuals ; but in the case 
before us, as members of the established church, we caunot avoid 
hailing the rise, and promoting the success, of a scheme, in which all 
these defects and imperfections are anticipated and provided against 
in the first instance. And, ina word, when I hear of so important 
a branch of the education of the lower orders in communion with the 
established church, as the acquaintance with the distinguishing tenets 
of that church as they,are contained in its catechism and liturgy, 
being left to the accidental, discretionary, and precarious labours of 
conscientious individuals, by whom the pupils shall be noticed for a 
little hour preceding the Sunday evening service ; and when | con- 
sider that I have no security against my apprehension, lest in many 
instances the health of such individuals may interfere with their con- 
scientiousness ; their engagements may interfere with their consci- 
entiousness ; their incapacity may interfere with their conscien- 
tiousness ; and above ail, their design (which they may deem lau- 
dable, but which may not in fact be in unison with the intentions 
of the minister, or with strict propriety) may render the sincerity and 
the efforts o! their conscientiousness of no value ; when | consider 
these things, I shrink away from such a proposal to another, where 
all the essential religious principles are embodied in the system itself 5 
where the expectation of their being inculcated, and PROPERLY in 
culcated, is placed beyond the possibility and shadow of doubt ; 
where they occupy the leading place, where they are held continually 
in view, and where they are instilled and repeated, Saturday and 
Sunday, at all time-, and all occasions. 

‘* I shall not trouble the meeting with any other observations. I 
shou'' not have trespassed upon their patience thus far, but that 
afier baving used what temporary influence I possessed in pro- 
moting the origination of the present measure, I could not rest satisfied 


without contributing my humble endeavours towards assisting it is 
its advancement.” 
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POETRY. 








IMPROMPTU, 


On the marriage of the Rev, William G****** with Miss Mary 
Tk eee, | 
William and Mary, fam'd in story; 
Old England's King and Queen, 
Saved her from Papists, Whig and Tory, 
Both open and unseen ; 


From Papal and despotic sway : 
But Love ne‘er join’d their hands ; 
Amtition gave the Dame away, 
And Jnterest tied the bands. 


Not so was mark’d éhat nuptial hour, 
Which seal’d your wedded joys ; 
No sinking Church, no falling power, 

No Statesman’s gilded toys. 


The sacred knot RELIGION tiés, 
And all in order move ; 

Friendship Ambition’s place supplies, 
And Interest yields to Love, 


Long may the sweets which these to each impart, 
Direct the Mind and animate the Heart. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Professor Stewart, of the E. I. Company's College, has in hand a 
history of the kingdom of Bengal, from the earliest periods of authen- 
tic Antiquity to the conquest of that country by the English, io 
1757. This work will form a companion to Dow’s history of Hin- 
doostan, and Scott's history of the Dekhan; but instead of being the 
translation of one author, will be a compilation from several, whose 
works will be carefully collated with each other, and will comprise 
the events of many more years tham have been elucidated by any one 
historian. 

The very extensive collections of Persian manuscripts, lately pure 
chased by the E, I. company for their library; in Leadenhall-street, 
in addition to those brought from Seringapatam, (a descriptive cata- 
logue of which was sometime since published,) has given access to 
many volumes,—which previously were scarcely known to Euro- 
peans. 


In a few days will be published, in two neat pocket volumes, 
** Letters on Marriage, on the causes of matrimonial infidelity, and 
on the reciprocal relations of the sexes, with elucidatory notes.” By 
Henry Thomas Kitchener. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a volume of Poems, 
by George Daniel. : 








